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Clemson Agricultural College Dyestuff’”’ 
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Newport Light Fast Brown 3 YL 


the fastest to light Direct Brown known. 


Have you tried it? 


. 
Isomerpin 

in the processing of rayon. 

You will be surprised at the better penetration 

and more level dyeing. 


Neomerpin H 


used with great success in the reduction and dye- 


ing of vat colors. A great aid in penetration. 


TRADE “a MARK 
COAL TO DYESTUFF 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville, S. C. 

















SINGERS OF ALL KINDS BOTH 


PLATE AND GAS 





HE ILLUSTRATION SHOWN ABOVE IS AN 8&BURNER 

GAS SINGER OF OUR STANDARD CONSTRUCTION. 
THESE MACHINES ARE FURNISHED WITH BURNERS FOR 
CITY GAS, OR IF DESIRED WITH BURNERS FOR GASOLINE 
GAS. IN ADDITION TO MANUFACTURING SEVERAL TYPES 
OF THESE MACHINES IN ALL WIDTHS AND NUMBERS OF 
BURNERS, THIS COMPANY ALSO MANUFACTURES OIL 
BURNER PLATE SINGERS AND ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY 
FOR BLEACHING, MERCERIZING, DYEING, DRYING, PRINT- 
ING AND FINISHING TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARP YARNS. 


MAIN OFFICE and WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 






THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE. 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. Q.- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste 


HIS latest addition to the Ponsol series, 

even in the palest of shades, possesses ex- 
cellent dyeing and fastness properties. As a 
vat violet it is of particular interest, inasmuch 
as it is unaffected by either heat or moisture. 


Ready solubility, coupled with highly satisfac- 
tory penetration and level dyeing properties 
permits its use on all types of machines. 


Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste is used to a 
considerable extent as a shading color of light 
pinks and mode shades. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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“UARISHADE ~ A New Umbre Dye Treatment of 
P ils LADIES’ HOSIERY ~ ~ 


&,. 4 Graduated color tints — heretofore associated with only the 
, most expensive productions — are now economically available to 
Knitters of Silk and Rayon Hosiery. 

“SC JARISHADE” is the latest development of our unusual 
dye processes for all possible combinations of textile fibres in 
Hosiery — processes for applying plain colors or the greatest 
variety of cross dye effects. 

Our service to Knitters takes goods in the grey on through 
Dyeing and Finishing treatments, with Packaging and Direct 
Shipments to the ultimate trade if so desired. 





Our achievements in this field must be seen to 
be appreciated — Let us dye a trial lot for you. 
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THE NEVERSINK DYEING Co., INC. 
Reading @o 2a Penna, 


PENNSYLVANIA DYE @ BLEACH WORKS, INC. 
Harrisburg 2 2 Penna. 


Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foua dation 
for a Pure White 





To obtain 
















SERVICE 


Send for 






High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


93 Broad Street, 
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B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 





Boston : : : Mass. 





Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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SALT CRYSTALS 
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We view the industrial world through a salt crystal. 
Our organization thinks salt and lives salt. 


This enthusiasm for salt on the part of International 
men has a gratifying reaction in users’ plants. It is a 
guarantee that International supplies salt unexcelled 
in purity. 


When will you try International? Industrial 
plants benefit from its high-test quality. 


OFFICE 


SALT C '@) M PANY, Inc. 2 RECTOR ST. 


serarron INTERNATIONAL «e722 





Navy Blues 


for Tin-Weighted Silk Piece Goods CAMEL DYES 
We recommend: a : 
“Stanno” Navy Blue 3RR Aceko (Acid) 
“Stanno” Navy Blue 3RR Extra Conc. - 4 ; 
“Stanno” Navy Blue 3RG Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 


“Stanno” Navy Blue 3RG Extra Conc. Betis (inact) 


Also for bright Greenish-Blues, the following : 
“Anthra” Alizarine Fast Brilliant Blue RS Extra ; 
“Anthra” Alizarine Fast Brilliant Blue GS Extra Amalthion (Sulphur) 


Sol-Amidine (Light Fast Direct) 


The above products dye level, penetrate well, dye neutral and ar> Kromeko (Chron) 
fast to light. Can be used either with or without Acetic Acid. 


“Stanno” Green 3B 





Extreme bluish shade, excellent for shading Navy Blue. 
Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y° 


COE 


Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Charlotte; Philadelphia 


Ss 
“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
LL SSS 
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(Qnyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


a: Joveey City, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 





ANY of the largest 

bleacheries are get- 
ting superior quality by 
kier boiling with 


SOL-ESCO 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
BOILING OUT AGENT 


Let us 


show you what 
Sol-Esco can do for you 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
540 Commonwealth Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Boil-off and Dye ” 
in the SAME bath 


se Hydroxy Oils to increase profits. 
es your operation and level your shades 
the improved way—with 


Hydroxy Three Fibre 
Boil Off Oil 


which assures thoroughly s 
products 
trom Art Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton, or Wors 

ted. It boils out the oils and degums the pure 
silk at the SAME time. The oils are held in 
suspension, thus preventing streaks andsmears 
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“Font Street 


Even Dyeing Assured 
By Diastafor 


—Standardized and reliable, Diastafor | 
is the perfect de-sizing agent for the 
textiler 


—Easy to use, it improves the quality 
of your 
uniform dyeing. 


DIASTAFOR DEPT. 
695 Washington Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SANDOZ 


NOVO FERMASOL 


A new stable and highly concentrated Desizing Compound in 
Powder form. 


: 
i 
‘ 
: 


DISSOLVES VERY EASILY AND COLORLESS 


Very economical in its application and assures perfect quality to 
| your goods and level dyeings on cotton, rayon or mixed goods. 


ORI 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


709-710 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


' 


Paterson, N. J. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 












Rohm & Haas Company. Gates 
of | , 


We have specialized in the manufacture 


oe 
Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 
Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. e 
oer Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—sSodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. . 
. wii Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 
















Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 


ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 


products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,ete- 





(ey ie e Factories 


Bristol and Bridesburg, Penna 


40 North Front Street "ee 
PHILADELPHIA Oren Gloversville, N.Y? 


Boston,Mass. 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes— 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
for Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Office and Works — - . - BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








At Your Service 


As representative manufacturers of textile chemicals, 
we realize that every firm connected with the textile 
industry is confronted with difheult and serious 
inanufacturing problems. 





We extend to all manufacturers and dyers the serv- 















ices of our complete laboratories and the benefit ot ae 
twenty-five years’ experience in the production of SPECIALIZED 


: 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


textile chemicals. 


JACQUES WOLF &Co, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC. NJ. 
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Mid-West and Pacific Coast 
Representatives : 
THE CIBA CO., INC. 
227 West Huron St., Chicago. Ill. 
59) Howard St., San Francisco, Cal 
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WATER 


Zeolite Water Softeners 
Rapid Sand Filters 
Oil Removal Filters 
Iron and Manganese Removal 


Vertical steel 
pressure filter 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities 









Economy that does 
not stop at low op- 
erating cost — but 
includes long life 
and freedom from 
repairs. This is 
Tolhurst Economi- 
—. ical Extraction. 
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SPECIALISTS . €x TRACTORS ZB 
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¢ 
TOLMURST MACHINE WORKS _ Estasuiswco 1852. Troy NV) 


New York Office 111 Broadway 
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Waste Treatment Plant of 
a New Jersey Textile Mill 


Tyo equipment eliminates 
stream pollution 


(ne of the sources of constant 
concern to textile mill owners 
is the problem of stream pol- 
lution. 


Wherever DORR equipment 
has been installed this worry 
has been banished permanently 
—and economically. 


\Vrite to us for further details 
or have our engineers discuss 
with you your particular prob- 
lem. 





This symbol identifies 
all DORR equipment. 


THE DORR COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO WILKES-BARRE JOPLIN 
THE DORR CO. LTD DORR G. mbH. SOC.DORR ET CIE. 


46 South Street London E.C.2 Joachimsthalerstr 10, Berlin W.15S 126, Rue de Provence Paris 8 
INVESTIGATION TESTS _ DESIGN ___ EQUIPMENT 




















SERVICE ECONOMY 


CHROMOTOL COLORS 


Fast to light and fulling, used extensively 1 
men’s wear. Similar to pre-war Chromate 
colors, and are applied with chrome in the dye 
bath, requiring only one dyeing operation, there- 
by leaving yarn or piece goods in better condition 
than top or bottom chrome. These colors be- 
cause of their good light and fulling fastness 


should be of special interest to the trade. 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 


263 SUMMER STREET 


S. R. Davin 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tel. Main 1684 
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Established 1815 


) ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


; PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
: SIZING, SOFTENING and FINISHING SPECIALTIES | 
] FOR ALL 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, of BELLE, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of LIQUID CHLORINE and CAUSTIC SODA (Solid and Flaked) 
BLEACHING POWDER 





UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing our new products 


CHROME FAST BLACK B 


and 


DIRECT BRILLIANT VIOLET 2 R 


We also manufacture and recommend 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 

BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE LM C Conc. 


The best money value blue for chambrays, cheviots, ginghams or denims 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ———BRANCHES———— PAWTUCKET, R. |! 
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NATIONAL DUROL BLACK BA 


A FAST BLACK 
FOR WOOL AND SILK 


“THIS product possesses the same good 

qualities as its prototype, especially 
in regards to fastness to light and washing. 
It is recommended for knitting yarns, 
and wherever dyeing is accomplished 
without the use of chromium mordants. 


Product samples may be obtained from 
any of our branches. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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The Classification of Fibers and Their Dyeing Properties—Dyeing the Regenerated Cellulose Type of Rayon 
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U have already heard a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the properties and manufacture of the 
different types of rayon or artificial silk.** 
It is my intention to continue in regard to its uses, 
to the consideration of vari- 
I shall deal with 
considering the 


devoting most of the time 
ous phases of its dyeing and finishing. 
the subject in a general 


way, dyes as 


groups rather than individually, and omitting as far as 


possible the detail of processes. 

Most of you are not directly concerned with the textile 
industry fully 
dyes available for the purpose 


It may, 


and many of you may not be conversant 


with the character of the 


of coloring textile materials. therefore, be well 


to spend a few moments in an endeavor to classify, from 
the dyer’s point of view, the various fibers used by tex- 


tile manufacturers, and also indicate a few rather broad 


groups into which the dyes may be divided. In this way 


we may be able to create a background which will prove 
f considerable value in developing a clear conception of 
the problems involved in the dyeing of the various types 
of artificial silk or 


rayon. 


Che classification of fibers shown in Table I recognizes 


three rather distinct groupings: 
(1) The Animal Fibers. 
\ paper presented at the 108th meeting of the North- 
fastern Section of the American Chemical Society, at the 
f. ° — — © « 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Friday, February 12, 
9? ’ . 
1926, In bsence of the author the paper was read by 
Prof. Charles L. Howarth. 
eeT1, . . 
ine was preceded by one by Dr. G. J. Esselen, Jr., 
titled “™ . > : e ” 
ted Chemistry, Manufacture and Uses of Rayon. 





Not a Substitute 


By PROF. LOUIS A. OLNEY 


Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing, Lowell Textile 





School 








(2) The Vegetable Fibers, including the 
Regenerated Cellulose Rayons. 
(3) The Cellulose Acetate Rayons. 
Between all three there is a decided difference in the 


chemical composition of the fiber substance. The animal 


fibers are nitrogenous, containing as high as 18 to 20 per 


cent of nitrogen. This nitrogen occurs to some extent in 


the form of complicated amino acids, a fact which adds 


chemical fiber sub- 


(NH,) 


considerably to the activity of the 


stance, the amino or groups exerting a basic ac- 


tion under certain circumstances and the carboxvl 
(COOH) groups, an acid reaction under other condi- 
tions. 


The vegetable fibers on the other hand are non-nitrog- 
enous, and do not contain carboxyl groups in their struc- 
ture, but are for the most part carbohydrates of the cellu- 
lose type in which the hydroxyl (OH) groups are the 
most active, 


and these do not appear to be particularly 


reactive toward dyes. The regenerated cellulose, as the 


nent} 
A Animal Fibers 
Silk | 


Cotton, | te 
Linen Vegetable Fibers 


B 4 Viscose 


Cuprammonium, Regenerated Cellulose 
Nitro 
Celanese 
C ) Lustron Cellulose Acetate Group 
TABLE | 
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TABLE II 
Direct 


cotton 
Colors 


Vat Mordant 


Colors 


Sulphur Special 
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Group | Wool 
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term indicates, are practically pure cellulose and natu- 
rally act similar to cotton. 

With the cellulose acetate group of rayons, however, 
we have an entirely different condition, for they do not 
contain any straight cellulose but instead a cellulose ester 
of acetic acid which, roughly speaking, contains almost 
As a 
result these fibers have a reaction toward dyes entirely 


as much acetic acid residue as cellulose residue. 


different from either of the first two groups. 


In Table II an endeavor has been made to indicate in 
a compact manner the affinity or, perhaps better, the 
usability of the common classes of dyes in conjunction 
with the different fibers. At the left will be found the 
fibers in accordance with our classification of Table I 
and across the table the columns represent the different 
classes of dyes. Where a dye is applicable to the indi- 
cated fiber (+) signs are used, and where not usable 
(—) signs. The relative degree of usability is in some 
instances expressed by the number of (++) signs used. 

In studying these tables it must be remembered that 
the general trend of the dyes as groups is recorded rather 
than absolute correctness as to each individual dye. 

For instance, the action of acid dyes with acetate silk 
is put down as (—) although a very few acid dyes may 
be found that will dye this fiber. Again, the direct cotton 
colors with acetate silk are put down as (—). The 
actual facts of the case are that about 60 per cent of 
these dyes do not dye the fiber at all and the remainder 
for the most part only stain it or at the best dye it with 
difficulty. In marked Basic Dyes, their 
direct action is noted rather than their action in con- 
junction with a tannin mordant. 


the column 


The important things to be observed upon this ta- 
ble are: 


(1) That the fiber groups A, B and C act 
quite differently. 


ea [oe 




















(2) That the regenerated celluloses for the 
most part act the same as vegetable 
fibers. 

(3) That the acetate silks are in a class by 
themselves, acting quite differently 
from the animal and vegetable and 
regenerated cellulose fiber. 


As a result of these differences it is possible to obtain 
two or even three color effects in the dyeing of fabrics 
which contain a combination of fibers of classes A, B 
and C. 
DYEING PROPERTIES OF REGENERATED CELLULOSE TYPE 

The dyeing of ravons of the regenerated cellulose type, 
namely, the cellulose nitrate, cuprammonium and viscose 
silks, presented no unusual dyeing problems even during 
their early days. To be sure, certain difficulties have 
arisen in dyeing these fibers and material containing 
them, but these difficulties have been due to errors i 
mechanical manipulation rather than lack of methods of 
dyeing. Being in substance almost identical with cotton, 
these particular rayons may be dyed with the same dyes 
and in much the same manner. The dyeing properties 
of cellulose nitrate silk are the least like cotton of the 
three, but the reason for this is plainly seen if we cor 


sider that when formed it is really a cellulose salt ot f 


nitric acid and if allowed to remain in this condition 
would be closely allied as far as chemical classification 
is concerned to the acetate silk, which is in reality 
cellulose ester or ethereal salt of acetic acid. The process 
of rendering the cellulose nitrate silk non-inflammable 
commonly designated as denitrating, converts this salt: 
like compound largely, although perhaps not wholly, into 
a form quite similar to the cellulose from which it wa 
originally made. 


therefore for the most part restored but not to the same § 
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extent as in the case of the cuprammonium silk which 
when finally finished is practically pure cellulose. This 
difference in the dyeing properties of cellulose nitrate 
silk is exhibited chiefly in its greater affinity for basic 
dves. In fact, it is possible to dye the nitro silk directly 
and quite satisfactorily with certain selected basic dyes. 
To apply basic dyes i9 the viscose and cuprammonium 
silks a tannin mordant is essential. [Even with the nitro 
silk better and faster colors are produced in conjunction 
with a tannin mordant. 

Direct cotton colors and sulphur dyes are applied to 
all three of these silks by methods similar to those of 
cotton dyeing. Lower temperatures are used, especially 
in the e2se of the nitro silk, and also a reduced percent- 
age of Glauber or common salt. Alkali as well as sodium 
sulphide should be reduced to a minimum and _ caustic 
alkali entirely omitted if possible. The addition of sul- 
phonated oils is also decidedly beneficial. 

The vat dyes are also applied in a manner similar to 
that for cotton dyeing, that is, in an alkaline, hydrosul- 
phite reduction vat. 

As is the case with cotton the acid dyes have no real 
affinity for the regenerated celluloses under any condi- 
tions and the mordant dyes only when used in conjunc- 
tion with certain metallic mordants. 

ProBLEMS IN ProcrsstNG ACETATE SILK 

The cellulose acetate silks, however, presented prob- 

lems in dyeing which did not exist as far as the regen- 


erated cellulose silks were concernei; -10 fact, it was 


found that this material acted entirely different from any 
fiber. Its obstinacy, as you might call it, when it 
came to the absorption of dyes, led to the prediction on 
the part of some of the less visionary that it would never 
About the 
only members of the regular list of dyes for which 1 
nly members of the regular list of dy for which it 


become extensively used as a textile fiber. 


showed any special attraction were the basic colors and 
these, of course, did not offer anything very promising 
Most of 
cotton colors showed little if any affinity and the acid 
dyes even less. 


as far as fastness was concerned. the direct 
Many of the existing dyestuffs were 
tried and by going through the whole list in an explora- 
tory manner one would be found now and then that was 
an exception to the rule or which by some unusual or 
freak method might work with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. The 
selected group of such miscellaneous dyes. 

One of the early attempts to solve the problem of dye- 


ine 


so-called “cellutyl colors” were a_ specially 


acetate silks was the application of the principle of 


saponification or deacetylation to the cellulose acetate. 


It was found that by treating the acetate silk with caus- 
tic alkalies, hydrolysis took place and the fiber substance 
became almost identical with that of the regenerated cellu- 


oses. The saponified fiber immediately developed a 


marked 


inity for dyestuffs and could be dyed with 
direct cotton, sulphur, vat, and other dyes in a similar 
manner to cotton. This method, however, proved to be 
oe ek ae 
decide 


practicable, since it impaired some of the 
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most valuable properties of the fiber, and the removal of 
the acetyl group necessarily brought about a great loss 
in weight. Furthermore it was difficult to carry out this 
hydrolysis uniformly and as a result uneven dyeing usu- 
ally followed. 

found that the addition of 
certain metallic salts facilitated the absorption of dyes 


In some instances it was 


and a number of patents were taken out covering 
their use. 
Another important discovery was that acetate silk 


readily absorbed many amino bases as, for instance, ani- 
Once on the fiber these 
amino bases could be diazotized and then developed with 
phenolic or 


line and some of its derivatives. 


napholic compounds, e. 


or 
Ss 


beta-hydroxy 
naphthoic acid, thus producing colored compounds or 
As a result several 
series of suitable bases have been put upon the market 


dyes within the fiber substance. 


under various trade names such as azonils, acedronoles 
and azonines. The silkons are also of this type. 
Almost innumerable patents have been taken out for 
the dyeing of acetate silk, and Chas. E. Mullin in his 
exceptionally complete series of articles upon the dyeing 
of acetate silk which is being published in the AMERICAN 
Dyesturr REPoRTER at the present time, gives with some 
detail no less than 135 methods for dyeing acetate silk, 
which have been described in the literature. 
Notwithstanding this array of patents and processes it 
Was not until those most vitally interested came to the 
realization that the problem of dyeing cellulose acetate 
could be satisfactorily solved only by devising special 
dyes or by producing some of the older dyes in a con- 
siderably modified form that real progress was made. 


SPECIAL Dyes FoR ACETATE SILKS 


One of the earliest and most successful attempts to 
produce a new type of dye suited for this purpose was 
the introduction of the Ionamines by Green and Saunders 
(J. S. D. C., Jan., 1923, page 10). The solubility of the 
Ionamines is due to an external or omega sulphonic acid 
group which splits off gradually during the dyeing proc- 
ess, liberating the insoluble dye base which is readily 
absorbed by the fiber. The dye base thus formed may 
in many cases be diazotized and developed with phenolic 
or naphtholic derivatives, giving a wide range of colors 
of very good fastness. The introduction of the Ionamines 
was a step in the right direction, but their application 
involved complications which did not wholly appeal to 
the practical dyer. 

The most important advancement as regards the dyeing 
of acetate silk was the introduction, about two years ago, 
of the so-called SRA creat 


extent the problem of easily producing, by direct dyeing, 


colors. These solved to a 
a wide range of colors of excellent fastness in most re 
spects. They were the result very largely of the study 
and investigation of Dr. G. Holland Ellis, and were pro- 
duced under his supervision at the works of the British 
The 


these dyes are described by 


Celanese of 


Illis in an article, entitled 


Company. characteristic properties 
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“Dyeing by Colloidal Solubilization or Dispersion of 
Insoluble Coloring Matters.” (J. S. D. C., Sept., 1924; 
reprinted in the Am. D. R. Nov. 3, 1924.) 

According to Ellis the SRA methods of dyeing are the 
results of the conception of a means not of chemical but 
of “physical solubilization,” or better “colloidal disper- 
sion” of the ordinary insoluble coloring matters in order 
to render them properly available to the fiber. This was 
successfully accomplished by the use of sulphoricinoleic- 
acid (sulphonated castor oil), hence the characterizing 
name of SRA. It was found that when a ricinoleic-acid 
solution of a number of dyes and organic compounds 
ordinarily insoluble in water, was poured into water a 
dispersion of the particles took place which was so fine 
and so complete as to retain the characteristics of a water 
solution to such an extent as to pass freely through ordi- 
nary filter paper. Such colloidal dispersions may be 
neutralized and even made alkaline without apparently 
changing their character and from them acetate silk 
readily and uniformly absorbs the dye particles. Through 
exhaustive study and experimentation, also largely by the 
process of elimination, a series of dyes of remarkable 
fastness, brilliancy and range of coloring possibilities has 
been devised. They are all placed upon the market un- 
der the brand name of SRA colors* in the form of 10 per 
cent pastes, in which are incorporated both the dve and 
the dispersing medium, in such a form that they may be 
used as readily as any soluble dye. 

The 


of dye paste is added to a soap bath 


The process of application is extremely simple. 
necessary amount 
and heated to 75 to 80 deg. Cent., and the material 
worked in this until the dyestuff has been properly ab- 
The addition of Turkey Red oil facilitates the 
absorption of dye, and when dyeing heavy shades a mod- 
erate quantity of salt may be added to advantage. Many 
of the SRA colors may be dyed cold and the individual 


sorbed. 


dyes may be mixed to almost any extent in the production 
of compound shades. 

In addition to the direct dyeing colors of this group 
there are the SRA diazo solamines, a series of amino 
bases or at least amino bodies capable of being diazotized. 
They are subject to colloidal dispersion through the same 
medium, sulpho-ricinoleic acid, and having been absorbed 
by the fiber from such a dispersion bath they are subse- 
quently diazotized and developed. 

The Duranol dyes of the British Dyes, Ltd., and the 
Celatine of the Scottish Dyes, Ltd., which are said to be 
sulphonated anthraquinone derivatives act similarly to 
the SRA colors. 
porated with a special dispersion medium quite different 
from the SRA colors but are applied by similar methods. 


The Duranol dyes, however, are incor- 


In the so-called sulphato dyes we have a group of modi- 
fied acid dyes suitable for dyeing acetate silks. These 
are based upon the discovery that the presence of the 
ethereal sulphuric acid group —C,H.SO,—H attached to 
similar function to the sul- 


nitrogen has a somewhat 





*The manufacturers of SRA dyes hold exclusive rights that 
permit their use only in conjunction with Celanese. 
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phonic acid group. Certain dyes containing such groups 
are readily taken up by acetate silk from neutral, acid or 
alkaline baths producing a variety of shades of good fast- 
ness to light and washing. 

Quite recently a group of Setacyl Direct dyes for 
acetate silk has been announced by the Geigy Company. 
They are in a powder form, directly soluble in_ boiling 
water, and may be applied to acetate silk in a neutral salt 
bath the same as direct cotton colors. 

These developments in regard to the dyeing of acetate 
silk have for the most part taken place within the past 
three years. Through them there has been opened an 
entirely new trend of thought in regard to the application 
of dyes and with this an impetus to the further study of 
various phases of the theory of dyeing. Some even 
prophesy that the new knowledge gained through the 
quest of suitable dyes for acetate silk may eventually 
lead to radical modifications of our present methods of 
dyeing other fibers. 


Cross DYEING AND Mutti-Cotor EFFECTS 


A study of Table IT will reveal several very pronounced 
differences between the dyeing properties of Fiber Groups 
A, B and C. 
it is easily possible to produce two-color effects in a single 


sy taking advantage of these differences 


dye bath, and by using some discretion in the selection 
of dyes, and a little ingenuity in manipulation, even three- 
color effects may be produced upon undyed material if 
made with the proper mixture of fibers. In this way the 
lack of affinity of acetate silks for dyes is used to great 
advantage in the production of many attractive combina- 
tion color effects, and what was originally thought to be 
a serious defect in their make up has really proven to be 
one of their most useful properties. 

The simplest contrast effects may be produced upon 
For instance, 
if cotton or viscose rayon are combined with acetate silk 


mixtures of Group B and Group C fibers. 


the former may be dyed with a direct cotton color with- 
out even staining the acetate silk. By usine a special 
acetate silk dye, e. g., one of the SRA colors, it is possi- 
ble to reverse the process and leave the cotton or viscose 
The 


either by using separate baths or in a single bath, thus 


unstained. two processes may then be combined 


producing two-color effects of almost any degree of 
contrast. 

In real silk and acetate silk combinations the real silk 
may be dyed with acid dyes and the acetate sil's with 
SRA or similar dyes. Some of these dyes may also stain 
the silk to a slight extent, but this need not necessarily 
interfere with the production of excellent two-color ef- 
fects. 

In a real silk and Group B fiber mixture the real silk 
may be dyed with an acid dye, and the other fiber dyed 
with a direct cotton color. It is possible, by careful selec- 
tion, to obtain direct cotton dyes that will scarcely stain 
the real silk, in which case the characteristic color of the 
acid dye will be maintained upon the silk. In case the 


direct cotton dye is one that dyes silk fiber the color on 
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the silk will be a combination of the two dyes. Thus +t 
an acid yellow and a direct cotton blue were used the 
Group B fiber would be dyed blue and the real silk green. 

It might be well to note that direct cotton dyes will 
often rather unexpectedly stain acetate silk. This may 
not be a fundamental defect of the particular direct cotton 
color, but due to the presence of a small quantity of some 
extraneous dye that has been added for shading purposes 
or to increase its brilliancy. To avoid such difficulties 
the manufacturers of the SRA dyes have put upon the 
CR 
have been specially selected so as to avoid this difficulty. 


market a brand of (Celanese Resist) colors which 

Two-color effects may also be produced upon a Group 
B-Group C mixture by dyeing the Group C fibers with 
a basic dye and Group B fiber with a direct cotton color. 
In this case the proper choice of dyes and manipulation 
of temperature are of considerable importance. Basic 
dyes have a decided tendency to stain both fibers at low 
temperatures, but as the temperature rises the dye grad- 
ually leaves the Group B fiber and goes on to the acetate 


silk. 
TuHREE-CoLork EFFECTS 


In the production of three-color effects a mixture of 
all three fiber groups is commonly used. Thus a basic 
dye can be applied to the acetate silk Group C in a slightly 
acid bath, a direct cotton color to the Group PB fiber, 
. &.. viscose or cotton, and an acid dve to the Group \ 


fiber, e. g., silk, or wool. There would be a certain 
amount of overlapping, particularly between the acid dye 
and the direct cotton color, but nevertheless three distinct 
colorations may be produced. Other combinations may 
also be used in producing satisfactory multi-color effects. 

Celanese and Lustron are fundamentally similar, but 
owing to the fact that they are manufactured by different 
concerns and by different processes they differ somewhat 
in their properties. Lustron will withstand higher tem- 
peratures and more alkali without affecting luster and 
strength than Celanese. Cotton piece goods with Lustron 
decorations may even be mercerized with caustic soda if 
the concentration is somewhat modified and the tempera 
ture kept at 40 deg. Fahr. or below. Lustron also has a 
greater affinity for basic dyes than Celanese. For these 
reasons Lustron has proved to be of considerable value 
in the production of multi-color effects and for decorative 
effect threads used in connection with woolen and worsted 
piece coods. 

With both types of acetate silk it is well to keep the 
temperature as low as possible and reduce the alkalinity 
toa minimum. In general acid may be used more freely 
than alkali with the acetate silks, but the acid must be 
finally washed out at the end. Material containing Lus- 
tron should always be given an after-treatment with 
dilute sodium bicarbonate solution to insure that no acid 
remains. When acid must be used acetic acid is always 
preferable to mineral acids. Sulphuric acid should never 
be used with Lustron or a boiling temperature with 
Celanese. 
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TROUBLES MECHANICAL aND CHEMICAL 


The dyer of artificial silk and of material containing 
this fiber often has worries and complications of a more 
serious nature than those coming from the actual appli- 
cation of the dyes. 

In the first place various oils and softeners are fre 
quently added to artificial silk to facilitate reeling, winding 
and processing in general. If these are of poor quality 
or of the wrong character they may cling to the fiber with 
great tenacity, and much difficulty may be experienced 
in removing them previous to dyeing. 

When handling skeins the dyer has a constant strug 
gle against tangling and every precaution must be taken 
in this direction or it may be impossible to satisfactorily 
reel the skeins after he is through with them. 

Skein dyeing of artificial silk still has to be done by 
hand since no machine seems to have been devised for 
satisfactorily handling it in this form. 

One of the most exasperating troubles is that of light 
and dark skeins. Certain skeins in the same lot of silk 
without any apparent reason will dye considerably darker 
or lighter than the others. Different lots from the same 
manufacturer will sometimes dye differently, and if these 
happen to be mixed in a woven fabric, unevenness of 
color is quite sure to result. 

Serious troubles also frequently arise through the fact 
that 
strength when wet. 


many types of rayon lose much of their tensile 
The regenerated cellulose silks are 
undoubtedly the worst offenders in this respect since they 
often lose from 70 to 80 per cent of their original strength 
when wet out. Fortunately the original strength is re- 
stored upon drying, but before this takes place the fabric 
may have become hopelessly stretched out of shape. 

The acetate silks are far superior in this respect. In 
their normal dry condition they are not as strong as the 
regenerated cellulose silks, but they lose so little when 
wet that their tensile strength under these conditions is 
superior. 

In finishing a mixed fiber fabric unequal stretching of 
the rayon and lack of elasticity often causes troubles. 
All processes must be conducted in such a way as to 
avoid undue handling or stretching of the material when 
wet, and it should not be put through anything in the 
nature of a wringing machine. 

In the home dyeing and dry cleansing of fabrics con- 
taining rayon, it is well to be sure which of the two types 
of fiber are present since they require different treat- 
ments. The so-called “home dyes,” so many of which 
are on the market, will dye the regenerated cellulose silk 
quite well, if the material is carefully handled when wet. 
but most of them being of the direct cotton type will 
have little if any coloring action on the acetate silks. 

Certain dry cleansing agents, particularly those of the 
halogenated type, also have a decided solvent action upon 
acetate silk, and may completely rvin a fabric if it con- 
tains much of this fiber. 


The question is sometimes asked, “Why is it not pos- 
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sible to incorporate coloring matters with the spinning 
solution and produce a colored instead of colorless fiber 
and thus obviate the trouble and expense of dyeing. It 
would be possible to do this, in fact, it was done with 
It is, 


however, impracticable for several reasons among which 


some success during the early days of nitro silk. 


two are perhaps more outstanding than the others. 

First, with practically all of the artificial silks the 
spinning solution is extremely sensitive to almost any 
extraneous influence. It must be prepared in a certain 
state of physical and chemical equilibrium in order to 
spin properly, and it is sufficiently difficult to properly 
maintain this condition even when practically the same 
spinning solution is used each time. The introduction 
of dyes of varying composition, and other necessary as- 
sisting chemicals would make it necessary to work out 
special spinning conditions for each dye or combination 
of dyes and undoubtedly complicate matters far in ex- 
cess of any advantage that might be gained. 

In the second place, the production of colored silk 
yarns by this method could not adjust itself to present 
day merchandising conditions. With styles and color 
requirements changing overnight, as it were, the manu- 
facturer would continually find himself overstocked with 
Further- 
more, the tremendous stocks of dyed silk which would 


colored silk for which there was no demand. 
have to be carried would be prohibitive. 

Dyeing methods and the quality of dyed silk have also 
improved so much in the past few years that the desire 
for this direct method of coloring scarcely exists to-day. 

In closing there are certain points to which I would 
specially call your attention: 

First, that the rayons are not substitute fibers, but ad- 
ditional fibers. 
but supplement them in many ways. 
cotton, for instance, they make it possible to produce a 


They do not replace either silk or cotton, 
When used with 


fabric much more attractive in many ways at an extremely 
moderate increase in cost. 

Second, that in many respects the rayons are quite dif- 
ferent from other fibers, and therefore must be treated 
differently during the various dyeing and finishing proc- 
esses. The disregard of this fact perhaps more than any- 
thing else has been responsible for the unsatisfactory re- 
sults that have sometimes been obtained in the dyehouse 
and finishing room. 


Third, that there are two very different types of arti- 
ficial silk: those of the regenerated cellulose type and 
those of the cellulose acetate type. They are as different 
as are cotton and wool, and must be dved by different 
methods and handled quite differently in many respects. 

Finally, the rayons or artificial silks have undoubtedly 
come to stay and must be allotted their place among the 
commercial fibers. The textile industry must adjust it- 
self to their entry and the consuming public must learn 
what these fibers will do and what they will not do and 
ths adapt itself to their possible uses. 
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KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION “BIGGER AND 
BETTER” 

Reservations for space in the Twenty-second An- 
nual Knitting Arts Exhibition to be held at Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, from March 22 to 26, is 
in excess of the amount applied for at this time last 
year, according to a recent encouraging announce- 
ment from General Manager Chester I. Campbell. 

The steady growth in size that this exhibition shows 
each year should be ample proof for anybody of the 
increasingly important position it is coming to occupy 
throughout the textile and knitting trades. For the 
past five years, since it was taken over by the present 
management, each year has shown a steady and satis- 
factory increase in size as well as an enlargement in 
the attendance of buyers from all parts of the country, 


E. J. FEELEY, INC. 

A new concern in the field of dyestuff distributors 
made its appearance recently with the formation of EF. J, 
Feeley, Inc., with offices at 128-30 Oliver Street, Boston, 
the premises occupied for many years by the Boston of- 
fice of H. A. Metz & Co. prior to the recent formation 
of General Dyestuff Corporation. 

The personnel of E. J. Feeley, Inc., includes FE. J. 
I‘eeley and his two sons, both of whom have previously 
been associated with their father in the Beacon Color & 
Chemical Company. 

Mr. Feeley, Sr., has had a long and active career in 
New England dyestuff circles. He was for ten years a 
mill dyer and in 1896 became a salesman for Kalle & 
Co., coming to Boston as New England manager for this 
concern in 1906. This position he occupied until 1916 
when he purchased a half interest in the Bay State Chem- 
ical Company which was immediately reorganized under 
the name of Beacon Color & Chemical Company. He 
was president of this latter concern until he retired on 
the first of the present month to form FE. J. Feeley, Inc. 

Mr. Feeley and his sons are widely known in New 
England dyestuff circles and are well equipped to render 
technical service to their customers. The new concern 
will handle a general line of dyestuffs and chemicals as 
The Reporter 
wishes them all manner of success in their new venture. 


well as a few exclusive specialties. 


William J. 
tion of 


\Veed has been promoted to the posi- 


assistant manager of sales of the Electro 


Bleaching Gas Company, 9 Fast Forty-first Street, 


New York City. Mr. Weed has been a member of 
the Electro Bleaching Gas Company staff and _ their 
associate company, Niagara Alkali Company, for the 
past thirteen years, having secured a broad general 
background which, it is stated, fittingly equips him 
for his new position, especially because of the six 
devoted almost entirely to 
the pulp and paper field, in which industry he i 
widely known. 


years which have been 
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The Processing of Furs 
Part I 


Factors Affecting Characteristics of Furs—Effects of Climate on Furs—Fur Structure—Tanning Processes 


By WILLIAM D. BAIRD 
J. G. Rutherford & Co. 


T is not the hope or purpose of this paper to expose 
to milady the manipulations of the fur dressers and 
dyers, the gentlemen who labor in preparation of the 
beautiful garments with which she so attractively adorns 
The writer will merely attempt to set forth 
in some detail the many processes through which the 


her figure. 


skins go before becoming once again the things of beauty 
they were while elusively dashing through the forests, 
frisking on an iceberg, or wherever it was that the ani- 
mals may have made their homes. 

As an article of commerce, the value of a fur is gov- 
erned by the ease or difficulty with which the animal is 
captured, the scarcity or abundance of the quadrupeds 
and, of course, to some extent, the dictates of fashion. 
Hence, a rabbit-skin as such may be had for very little 
cost during seasons when the demand is small for the 
furs of rabbit imitations made. 
Ermine, mole, sable, etc., on the other hand, compara- 


better class which are 
tively scare and always in demand, bring high prices. 
As just stated, the object of this writing is not to “tell 
on” the furrier, but since it is generally known that the 
“art of imitation” is practised in the business of furs, that 
many so-called 


sealskin moleskin, 


beaver and many other of the better furs had their be- 


coats, trimmings of 


ginnings on the backs of Bre’r Rabbit and other animals 
the skins of which are similarly low in value, it might not 
be out of order to determine just how some of these clever 
imitations are brought about along with a_ well-meant 
general description of the processing of furs. 

It would be well, perhaps, to first consider some of the 
fur-bearing mammals in life, their various places of 
abode, habits of living, effects of climatic conditions upon 
and structure of the furs. 

The differences in character and constitution of the 
many furs are vast, the manners and habits of living of 
the animals and the foods consumed by them being large 
contributing causes of these differentiations. It is only 
natural to assume that there should be a difference in the 
strength, durability and appearance of the furry covering 
of a vegetable-consuming and of a carnivorous or meat- 
eating animal. Incidentally, however, the majority of fur 
bearers belong to the latter class. 

\ few examples for comparison in this connection are 
the goat, hare or rabbit, sheep and its young or lambs 
Which are members of the herbivorous class, those whose 
appetites are appeased by vegetables. None can deny the 
beauty of such furs when properly dressed, and, when 
necessary ; 


dved. The lasting qualities or durability. 


though, are low on an average, as compared with the skins 
OI meat eaters. 


Such furs as those of the bear, wolf, 


wolverine and seal (in fact, not a member of either class 
subsisting for the most part on fish) have much greater 
lasting and wearing qualities than those of the vege- 
tarians. 

EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON Furs 

Climate, likewise, contributes mightily to the discrim 
inating characteristics of finished furs. In the main, ani- 
mals whose habitat is in the polar regions, yield furs 
that are white or very light in color. Polar bears, ermine 
and Siberian hare are some examples. No field of enter 
prise or line of endeavor apparently is complete without 
its exceptions, and an exception, in this instance, is the 
seal, the color of which is brown or brownish black. 

In rare instances the skin of a seal is sufficiently light 
in color to be usable as a so-called white seal, by subject 
ing it to some bleaching agent. 

Animals in the Northern climes produce, usually, skins 
of rare quality, those living in low temperatures and high 
altitudes having thicker and finer hair than their fellow 
members in higher temperatures and lower altitudes 

Age also has considerable effect upon the quality and 
color of a fur. The young, as a rule, have a thicker coat 
than the grown animals. This, combined with the fact 
that the color of the hair is lightened with age, would 
seem to bear out some theories held by Darwin and his 
followers. 

The growth of hair on an animal is usually fullest in 
widwinter and best grades of fur are obtained between 
then and just before spring sets in. In spring, the hair 
begins to shed and in some instances continues to fall 
out even after the pelt has been dressed and finished. 
This very fact is often laid to faulty handling by the 
dresser and dyer when really the trapper alone is ac 
countable. 

Variations in the furs of animals of one species ar 
The leather 
part often presents considerable differences as to weight, 
toughness and thickness. 


often noted with regard to color and weight. 


Bearskins per given area are 
the heaviest of all fur-bearing animals. The durability, 
incidentally, of hair and leather of this animal is among 
the best. Wolverine is generally the next heaviest pelt 
with even better lasting qualities than the bear. Land 
and sea otter follow with respect to weight, though lead 
all in durability. 

Goat, leopard, seal and beaver are next in order with 
reference to weight, with beaver following bear, and sea! 
runner up in durability. Goatskins are very poor in this 
last respect. 
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The skins of Russian pony, mink, muskrat, nutria, 
opossum, Persian lamb, krimmer, fox and kolinsky aver- 
age about the same in weight and run somewhat lower 
than the seal with degrees of serviceability varying. 

Ermine pelts per specified extent of surface are light- 
est in weight. Slightly heavier are the skins of squirrel 
and mole. Between the Russian pony group and the 
mole, in this particular, come the furs of sable, rabbit, 
raccoon, stone and baum martens, skunk and astrachan. 

Summed up with degrees of serviceability in point the 
many and varied furs run about as follows: 

Wolverine and otter come to the fore with the skins 
of beaver and bear surpassed only by the first two named. 
Next in the order come natural seal (dyeing has a slight 
deleterious effect upon most furs) leopard, mink (natu- 
ral), Persian lamb, krimmer, raccoon, sable, baum and 
stone martens (natural), and muskrat. 

Foxes follow the martens and muskrat in withstanding 
wear, and below these in their respective rank are the 
Russian pony, ermine, kolinsky, lynx, nutria and squirrel. 
Still further down come the pelts of chinchilla, goat and 
astrachan. The action of wear is greatest on rabbit skins 
with mole slightly better. 


Fur STRUCTURE 


The structure of a fur is intensely interesting. Of 
primary consideration is the furry or hairy covering, 
secondly the hide or leather part. Although second in 
claim of notice, much depends upon the condition of the 
leather portion in determining the value of a skin. 
Strength, weight, or rather lack of weight, suppleness and 
“feel” are of great importance. 

Many, in fact, most furs, comprise two distinct kinds 
of hair. Next to the skin is found a short, thick, fine 
hair which is soft and woolly. This is known as the 
under-hair or the fur hair. Standing out from this is 
observed the guard hair, usually straight, long, course 
and more or less lustrous, also called the protective hair. 
These guard hairs in many furs make up much of their 
beauty. In others, when the underlying woolly division 
of hair is more important as regards attractiveness, the 
top hairs are plucked to enhance the fur’s qualities. 

After the skin has been removed from the carcass of 
an animal the first treatment it receives is one to check, 
for the time being, putrefactive changes and prevention 
of decomposition. 

This is accomplished by a partial washing in water 
to cleanse it of any blood and dirt. It is then stretched 
on a suitably shaped board with the hair portion on the 
inside. 

Next, all remaining particles of flesh and fat are re- 
moved by scraping and the skin is allow to dry in the 
air. In the case of some of the larger skins such as those 
of the leopard, seal and bear, this method of “curing” is 
somewhat altered. These are immersed in a brine solu- 
tion, then stretched and dried or, if the location of trap- 
ping is within a few days of the dressing: plant, the skins 
are kept moist. 
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Upon reaching the dresser the first step taken in this 
branch of the industry is a wetting out process. The 
preservative drying operation mentioned in the preceding 
lines is only a temporary one and further treatment must 
be given along with the soaking to prevent further decom- 
position, which again sets in when the pelts are moistened. 
Sometimes a salt solution of about 10 per cent in strength 
is used for soaking, the salt having a preservative action 
and a tendency to prevent loosening of the hair. As an 
alternative for this purpose a weak solution of borax is 
effective in checking putrefaction and for rendering the 
skins clean and soft. Formic acid is also used in dilute 
solution for this purpose. 

The wetting-out phase of this branch is carried out 
for from a few hours to several days, depending upon 
the type of skins under treatment. 

Following the soaking operation the skins are “staked,” 
the flesh side drawn across a dull knife edge and then 
beaten to make them soft and supple. 

To facilitate the tanning which comes next, all traces 
of remaining flesh and fatty substances are removed by 
means of a fleshing knife. Great care must be exercised 
in the use of this knife as it is stoned down to a sharp 
edge and will very easily cut through the leather, thereby 
rendering the furs less valuable. After a final rinse in 
cold water the pelts are ready for tanning. 


TANNING 


Tanning methods are numerous and by the same token 
are good, bad and indifferent. We shall not attempt to 
go into all of them but will, to the best of our ability, give 
an account of the more important processes. 

The salt-acid or pickle tan, while by no means the best, 
claims first mention, being the one most extensively used. 
It is simple of application and in addition of compara- 
tively little cost. The preparation and manner of appli- 
cation are about as follows. However, the figures and 
lengths of time given are not adhered to in all cases, since 
as we now know the many and varied types and qualities 
of skins would not permit of one formula being used 
for all: 

To 10 gallons of cold water are added one pound of 
common salt and about five ounces of sulphuric acid, 80 
deg. Tw. An earthenware or wooden vessel is advisable 
owing to the presence of the acid. Organic acids such 
as acetic, formic and lactic acids may replace the sul- 
phuric in the pickle, and if not thoroughly washed out 
after the tanning is completed are less apt to injure the 
leather. Amounts exceeding that of the sulphuric acid 
by at least four times are necessary, however, and the 
added cost is, of course, something to be considered. 

Skins, the hair of which will not stand immersion for 
the period of time necessary for a complete tanning, are 
given the treatment by means of the brush. A few furs 
requiring this method are caracul, astrachan, Persian 
lamb and krimmer, all of the sheep family. 

The skins are given a generous application of the pre- 
pared liquor on the flesh side with a brush and then laid 
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in piles, flesh sides together, and allowed to remain so 
until thoroughly tanned. This may be ascertained by 
observing a cross section of the leather and the action 
may be deemed complete when the entire thickness of 
the skins take on a milky white appearance. Depending 
upon the thickness of the skins the time varies from six 
to eight hours to a couple of days. 

Such skins as will stand the dip-pickle are entered 
directly into the liquor, agitated occasionally and are usu- 
ally tanned in from twelve to eighteen hours. 

fhe acid used in the process causes a plumbing or 
swelling of the skins, thereby allowing the salt to pen- 
etrate the separated fibers. The salt also has a tendency 
to tighten up the individual fibers again and in a sense 
locks itself within the corium, which is the second or 
inner layer of the leather. 

This pickle tan, while much desired because of its 
simplicity and inexpensiveness, has one bad disadvantage. 
If kept dry the skins tanned with this method last in- 
definitely, though upon coming in contact with moisture 
putrefaction again sets in until once more dried. 

A tannage just a little more complicated and expen- 
sive, but one that overcomes the one objection in the salt 
acid tan is the alum tan. For skins of muskrat, squirrel, 
the martens, mole, sable and rabbit this alum tannage is 
extensively used. Varying amounts and styles of appli- 
cation are in use, a typical formula follows: 

About three pounds of alum and one pound of com- 
mon salt are dissolved in ten gallons of water, cooled and 
strained. The skins are entered, agitated for a while, 
and kept in the liquor for several hours or until tanned. 

When it is desired to keep the hair free of the tannage. 
the volume of liquor is reduced to about seven gallons 
to which is added sufficient flour to make a fairly stiff 
paste. It is then applied to the leather side with a brush. 
The procedure is the same as with the brush method in 
the pickle tan 

The dry powder of a mixture made of two parts alum 
and one of salt may also be rubbed into the wet skins 
after which they are rolled in pairs, flesh side in, and 
given the allotted time to tan. Rinsing and air dryinz 
finishes the operation. 

For special purposes the result obtained with any one 
of the single tan processes may not be satisfactory, hav- 
ing some particular objectionable feature. Very often 
this feature is overcome by making use of two and even 
three of the individual tannages. What is known as a 
combination tan is thus acquired. 

A few of these combined tans are the pickle and 
chrome tan which may be carried out in one bath or 
separately as the case may require; pickle formalde- 
hyde together or separately, also chrome-formaldehyde 
tan. 

The pickle-formaldehyde tan in one operation is pro- 
cured by the simple addition of an amount of formalde- 
hyde equaling that of the acid used and carried out in 
the usual manner. If for some reason after the pickle 
tan has been completed the skins are found unsatifactory 
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for the purpose at hand, the formaldehyde-tan may be 
incorporated by immersing them in a dilute solution of 
formaldehyde for several hours. 

The chrome-formaldehyde tan is brought about by the 
addition of about one pint of 40 per cent formaldehyde 
to 20 gallons of chrome liquor, the preparation of which 
will be taken up next. If desired the formaldehyde may 
follow the chrome tan in a subsequent bath. 

Chrome tan is obtained by immersing the skins for a 
few hours in a cold 5 per cent solution of chrome alum, 
then an amount of soda ash, previously dissolved and 
cooled, equal to one-fourth that of chrome alum is added. 
The skins are kept moving through the liquor for a while 
and allowed to stand overnight or for ten to twelve hours 
longer if necessary to complete the action. Rinsing in 
cold water, washing in a weak solution of borax and 
drying at a fairly low temperature finishes the tanning. 

Skins tanned by this method are very durable and have 
great resistance to water—hot and cold—though it re- 
quires great care during the process, and the finished 
leather has a bluish green coloration, which is undesirable 
in many instances, but comparatively little use is made 
of it for furs. 

An advantage of this tan is its ability to withstand tem- 
peratures as high as 160 deg. Fahr. when necessary in 
dyeing. 

Chamois tan or oil tan consists in rubbing into the 
leather such oxidizable fish oils as cod or whale oil and 
seal oil. The oil is worked well into the skins several 
times if necessary, and the skins then hung up for several 
hours after each application. 

A common practice of the American Indian was, and 
perhaps still is, to tan a skin by rubbing into the flesh 
side, the brains of the animal from which the pelt was 
taken. 

Some idea of the effectiveness of this “brain curing” 
may be had by a visit to one of the history museums, 
and an examination made of the well preserved specimens 
of the Indian tanners’ handiwork found on display. 

There are several other processes of tanning used for 
skins of a delicate nature, a slight knowledge of which 
is expressed herein. The materials used are rye, bran 
and barley, etc. The skins are covered with various mix- 
tures of these articles, to which is added some salt solu- 
tion, and the skins allowed to remain covered with these 
Other methods 
make use of these grain products and are caused to fer- 


pastes for a week and sometimes two. 


ment for several days. 

Some advantages claimed for these mixtures are a 
finer, softer leather when finished and have no effect on 
the hair. 

Furs that are to be used in the natural colors are at 
this point put through one more softening process and 
beaten to bring out the maximum of fluffiness and beauty 
of the hair. Also at this stage they are plucked, sheared, 
or both, as the case may be, before being made up into 
garments. 

(Part II will appear in an early issue) 

































































Stretching Properties of 
Artificial Silk 


HE National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

has been carrying on tests to show the stretching 
properties of viscose and acetate artificial silk under vary- 
ing degrees of relative humidity. The results have been 
published in a bulletin, which states that “Keeping the 
effect of the moisture on the stretch in mind it is very 
apparent that unless care is taken both in winding and 
weaving to maintain constant moisture conditions, the 
rayon yarn will vary in the amount that it is stretched. 
When rayon yarn is stretched it is reduced in diameter. 
When rayon yarn that has been stretched varying amounts 
is used in some types of cloth it will cause many defects, 
such as thick and thin places, and when dyed, uneven 
dyeing; the thin spots where the yarn has stretched ap- 
pearing to be a slightly different shade than where it 
has not been stretched.” 

The investigation was carried out by the Bradford 
Durfee Textile School, with the co-operation of the tech- 
nical department of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. In connection with the text is a chart 
showing the strength and stretch of the rayon yarns at 
45 and 85 per cent relative humidity. That chart shows 
that at a relative humidity of 45 degrees viscose process 
yarn was made to stretch 13% per cent before the break- 
ing point was reached. The test is described as follows: 

“After exposure to a relative humidity of 45 per cent 
at a temperature of 70 deg. Fahr. for four hours the vis- 
cose type yarn, when tested in a breaking strength ma- 
chine equipped with an autographic recorder, stretched 
at a fairly uniform rate until a load of about 44 pounds 
had been applied. 
3.9 per cent. 


The stretch at this point was about 
Further load caused a very decided change 
in the slope of the curve indicating that the yield point 
had been reached although there was no rupture until 
a load of about 56 pounds had been applied and the 
stretch had increased to about 13% per cent. Samples 
from the same skein after exposure to a relative humidity 
of 85 per cent at 70 deg. Fahr. when tested showed quite 
different properties. The yield point was reached at a 
load of about 10 pounds with an elongation of about 2 
per cent, and the rupture point was reached when a load 
of about 35 pounds and an elongation of about 19 per 
cent had been reached. The acetate yarn when exposed 
and tested under similar conditions gave somewhat sim- 
ilar results although the additional moisture had less 
effect on both the strength and stretch.”—Textile Argus. 


OVERLOADING DYE KETTLES 

It is a mistake to overload dye kettles. As a rule, dye 
kettles of whatever type or construction are built to ac- 
commodate a certain definite amount of material. and to 
exceed the rated capacity of the kettle tends to invite 
troubles that prove difficult to rectify later. 

A piece-goods kettle rated to handle comfortably, say, 
eight pieces cannot be expected to show its best results 


if it is continually operated with twelve pieces. The 
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same remark applies with even greater force to rotary 
dyeing machines used for hosiery. It is not infrequently 
noticed that machines built for 200 pounds are often 
loaded with batches greatly in excess of the rated capac- 
ity, which, 


consequently, reduces the 


and prevents the proper floating 


proportionately 
amount of dye liquor, 
of the hosiery in the dye liquor, a condition that does 
more to cause uneven dyeing results than anything else, 

By all means have sufficient dye liquor to float the 
goods in freely, even though the output per machine or 
kettle may not be as great as if the capacity were filled 
to the limit.—Dyestuffs. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE SCHOOL 
STUDENTS VISIT MILLS 


The policy of the Textile School of the North Caro- 
lina State College is to have the senior students make 
periodical visits during the year to cotton manufactur- 
ing plants in the State so as to become familiar with 
the actual operations of the mill. 

The second of these trips was made recently by the 
senior students in textile manufacturing and textile 
chemistry and design, visiting, first the Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C. They were conducted through 
the mill by P. B. Parks, general manager, and J. H. 
Haddock, a graduate of the Textile School, Class of 
1915, in charge of the Research and Efficiency De- 
partments of the mills. 

Durham the party went to 
visited the plush mills of A. T. Baker & Co.; also the 
Longhurst Cotton Mills. Here the party was con- 
ducted through the mill by another graduate of the 
Textile School, Mason Thomas, class of 1925, who 


From Roxboro and 


is overseer of winding and twisting. 


F. Gordon Cobb, secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association, and general manager of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C., addressed the textile students of 
the North Carolina State College previous to the meeting 
of the Spinners’ Section of the Southen Textile Asso- 
tion. 

Marshall Dilling, a former president of the association, 
also addressed the students. 

Mr. Cobb has several State College textile graduates 
in his employ, and also has a son taking the textile manu- 
facturing course at the school. 


Installation of machinery in the new plant of the 
Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, N. C., which 
will mercerize, bleach and dye single and ply yarns 
up to 100s, has been started, as the work on the build- 
ings and village is practically complete. 


American Yarn & Processing Company, of Mount 
Holly, N. C., has completed installation of a new warp 


mercerizing range and complementary equipment 


which will double its production of mercerized yarns. 
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JANUARY MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK SECTION 
The January meeting of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
was held at the :Ilmwood Country Club, Paterson, N. J.. 
1926. 
Fr.» 


and general manager of the Oriental Silk Printing Com- 


Friday evening, January 22, 
rf 


Through the courtesy « Wood, vice-president 


- pany at Haledon, N. J., an invitation to visit this plant 
t on the afternoon preceding the meeting was extended to 
“ members of the section. Some seventy members and 


guests accepted this invitation and were conducted by 
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the American 
Chemists and 


Mr. Wood and other officials of the company through all 


Colorists 


departments of the Oriental plant, beginning with the 
arrival of the silk in the gray and following it through 
all processes until it reached the shipping room. This 
trip was extremely instructive and was greatly appre- 
ciated by all present. 

An informal dinner was served at the Elmwood Coun- 
try Club at 6.45 P. M. which was attended by 154 mem 
bers and guests, additional late comers swelling the entire 
attendance to upward of 175. 

The speakers of the meeting and their subjects includ- 
ed, “Throwing As Related to Piece Dye Silks,” by L. C. 
Lewis, of the Neutrasol Products Company; ‘Practical 
Aspects of Weighting and the Dyeing of Weighted Silk 
Piece Goods,” by Carl A. 


and “The Dyeing and Finishing of Silks from the Con- 


Puller, of the Ciba Company, 


sumer’s Standpoint,” by P. V. Bouterse of L. Bambergei 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 
All of these papers, together with the discussions fol- 
lowing same, are published in full herewith. 
Respectfully submited, 
Dante. P. KNOWLAND, Secretary. 
When the 


transacted, 


had 


evening’s 


routine business of the Section been 


Chairman (irandage opened the 
program: 

Chairman Grandage—-\ have talked with quite a num- 
ber of the gentlemen present, all of whom said that the 
trip this afternoon was well worth the time expended 
for it. I will entertain a motion at the present time, if 
someone will make it, for a rising vote of thanks to Mr 
Wood, former Chairman of the New York Section, who 
arranged for the trip and for this meeting here to-night. 

It was unanimously voted, upon motion regular 
that Mr. P. J. Wood be extended 


ly made and seconded, 
a rising vote of thanks. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Grandage—We have another good Paterson 
man, a former chairman of the New York Section, who 
a great deal to make this meeting to-night a 
Mr. Lotte. 
a great deal of time and effort to make this meeting a 


has done 


SUCCESS : Mr. Lotte has contributed not only 
success, but I understand he has contributed other things 
that meant real money to him, this afternoon. I will 
entertain «a motion for a rising vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lotte. 

A. P. Howes 


I, personally, as Chairman of the Program Committee, 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 


realize the extent to which Mr. Lotte has gone in trying 
to make this meeting a real success. You owe all thanks 
to Mr. Lotte for whatever you have here to-night. He 


has run the entire thing. He hired, at his own expense, 
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the buses that took you over to the Oriental Silk Printing 
Company this afternoon. Mr. Lotte likes to remain in 
the background but the entire success of this meeting is 
due to Mr. Lotte and you should give him a real rousing 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. Lotte was extended a rising vote of thanks 
by the members. (Applause. ) 
Our first paper to-night will be 
presented by Mr. L. C. Lewis, former Secretary of the 
New York Section. The subject he has chosen for the 
paper is, “Throwing As Related to Piece Dye Silks.” I 
think you are all familiar with Mr. Lewis so he really 
needs no introduction. 

Mr. Lewis! (Applause.) 


Chairman Grandage 


Throwing As Related to Piece Dye Silks 
By L. C. Lewis 
Neutrasol Products Corporation 


You all know that raw silk comes from three principal 
Japan, China and Italy. <A large percentage 
comes from Japan—about 85 per cent 
ing from China and Italy. At the present time we get 
very little Italian silk over here; it is nearly all consumed 
by France, Germany and England. 


sources: 


the balance com- 


The silk is reeled in Japan, sent to the conditioning 
house, where it is baled, and tested, and then sent across 
by very fast steamers to Seattle or San Francisco, and 
then by fast trains to New York. The last shipment that 
came over was valued at $10,000,000 and made the jour- 
ney in ten days. I think that is the record. 

When the silk gets to New York it goes to the store- 
houses and from there it is sold. Sample books are very 
often taken out and sent to different manufacturers for 
testing purposes. If they are accepted, the silk is sent 
to the throwing or weaving plant. 

When the silk comes to the throwing plant, the first 
operation is weighing the bales and soaking the silk. 
A bale of 
silk contains about thirty books and a book contains 
thirty skeins. 


There are about 130 pounds in a bale of silk. 


The skeins are opened up and put in bun- 
dles of ten or fifteen, tied at both ends, and are then 
ready for the soaking bath. 

The soaking of raw silk is the most important part of 
the manufacture of silk. I believe more silk is spoiled 
by soaking than by any other operation in the entire proc- 
ess of silk manufacture. Various methods are used for 
soaking, after the water is prepared. The bath is usually 
prepared by making an emulsion with a good grade of 
neutral soap and a pure saponifiable oil such as olive 
oil or neatsfoot oil. A new type of oil called Neutrasol 
has recently been put on the market which, when added 
to a bath containing a mild alkali, will form an emulsion 
similar to that produced with soap and oil. (A bottle of 


this product was passed around for inspection.) 
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Silk is soaked from two hours to overnight. For tram, 
two hours is plenty; for soft mixtured organzine, four 
hours; for hard natured, six hours; for crepe, nearly all 
manufacturers soak it all night, but nearly all manufac- 
turers at the present time soak their silk too much. They 
should cut down on their soaking. That is the cause of 
hairy silk, split ends, and any number of troubles which 
manufacturers have. 

After the silk is soaked properly, it is whizzed. The 
whizzing is also very important. In order to get the 
proper weight, you must whiz for the proper length of 
time, anywhere from three to five minutes in ordinary 
practice. 

After the silk is whizzed, it goes to the winding de- 
partment and is hung up on poles directly above the wind- 
ing frames. It is left there for several hours to dry thor- 


oughly. All silk should be dried before it is wound 
If the silk is wound 
wet, the bottom of the bobbin is wet and the top dry, 


thereby causing unequal expansion and contraction of the 


That is another cause of trouble. 


thread, which causes corkscrews in organzine and slack 
twist in crepe. 

There are various methods of putting in the twist, four 
or five, I believe. Some put in on the first time spinner 
three turns, then twenty turns, then finally forty turns 
for a sixty or sixty-five turn crepe. Others put in on the 
first turn thirty twists, and the second time thirty twists. 
Still others put in fifteen twists on the first time and 
forty-five or fifty on the second time. 

Usually the crepe is finished on galvanized iron head 
bobbins. They use copper, galvanized iron, and alumi- 
num, but copper and aluminum are very expensive and 
galvanized iron is the most common bobbin that is used. 

When the crepe bobbin is finished, the twists should 
be set by soaking in either plain water or in some mild 
solution. There are several methods of setting the twists. 
I think the very best is by steaming, putting in a steam 
box at low pressure for fifteen minutes, and then shut- 
ting the steam off and allowing it to cool, and then in 
about ten or fiteen minutes giving it five or ten 
minutes more. As I say, there are various methods of 
setting the twist; some use ten minutes’ steaming and 
ten minutes between the different steamings. A great 
many of the throwsters use what they call the cold water 
method of setting the twist. The iron head bobbins are 
put in cold water and left there overnight, and the next 
morning are taken out and whizzed and dried, cither in 
the open air or in specially prepared drying rooms. Then 
the iron head bobbins are redrawn onto fiber head spools 
or wooden spools and are ready for the quill winders, or 
the warpers. The warpers put the silk on warp beams 
and from there go to the loom and are woven. 

For Georgette crepe, they use crepe in both the warp 
and the filling. For crepe de Chine they use raw silk 


at twenty or twenty-two deniers for the warp and crepe 
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Of course, all the different goods 
that are manufactured use different yarns, raw sometimes 


thread for the filling. 


in the warp and crepe in the filling. 

I have here a white Japanese skein and a yellow Japa- 
nese skein. You might pass them around, if you care to. 
Here are a couple of the cocoons from which the silk 
is made. These cocoons contain between five and six 
hundred yards of silk. 


the filatures in Japan. 


They are softened and reeled in 


I have here a piece of the raw crepe as it appears be- 
fore it is sent to the piece goods dye to be weighted 
and dyed. 

That gives you a general idea of the manufacturing of 
piece dyed goods. Would anybody like to ask questions ¢ 
I will be very glad to answer them if I can. 

Discussion of Throwing as Related to 
Piece Dye Silks 

E. F. L. Lotte—Mr. Lewis, you spoke about the de- 
fects being caused by soaking more than anything else. 
Would it be possible to find those defects in the woven 
crepe or Georgette before it was boiled off? It would 
be interesting to the dyer to be able to detect that. 

Mr. Lewis—For example, the soaking will make split 
ends. Split ends are very troublesome. It will make 
hairy silk, if it isn’t soaked properly. 
manufacturing is hairy silk; it causes trouble in warping ; 


The curse of silk 


it causes white specks in the finished goods, and other 
things that are hard to overcome. 

Soaking is a matter that has not been gone into very 
extensively and there is a big field here for research 
work, and it is one of the causes, in my opinion, of so 
much trouble in the silk business. 

I don’t know just why soap was used originally, but 
probably for weighting purposes. If a throwster or 2 
manufacturer can sell soap at seven or eight dollars a 
pound that only costs him ten cents, of course, he is 
making money. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Lotte? 

Mr. Lotte 

Mr. Lewis 


To some extent. 
Of course, a lot of defects are caused in 
the throwing. Corkscrews can be made in organzine by 
poor throwing; slack twist in organzine and crepe can be 
A great deal of the trouble can 
be caused right in the throwing plant. 


made by poor throwing. 
I have been going 
through some plants recently and from what I have seen, 
I have come to the conclusion that a manufacturer, or 
an expert, ought to be very careful before he says that 
a certain thing is caused by a certain other thing because 
the silk goes through so many operations that there are 
a dozen places where the trouble might happen. The 
manufacturer blames the dyer and the dyer blames the 
throwster ; the throwster blames the soaking and the soak- 
ing man blames the raw silk—and that is the way it goes. 
Silk is so expensive that it should be handled in the very 


best possible way. At the present time it costs seven 
dollars a pound and you can’t handle it too carefully. 
Some manufacturers handle it as if it 


cotton. 


costs less than 

Albert Furman—Which method do you consider the 
best to handle the skeins in soaking: to wrap them up in 
bags or to leave loose in skeins, tied up? 

Mr. Lewis—To get a good penetration of the emulsion 
through the silk, the skeins should be opened up. If the 
skeins are left in bags, the outside of the skein will have 
22 or 25 per cent boil-off and the inside skein will have 
19 per cent boil-off, which is the boil-off in the raw. 

Mr. Furman—This is soaking it in the raw, not boil- 
ing it off. 

Mr. Lewis—Yes, I understood you. 
Mr. Furman—And those bags are very loose, regular 
hosiery bags. 

Mr. Lewis 


the skein, if they are put in bags. 


But they don’t penetrate uniformly through 
The reason they are 
put in bags is that they are very much more convenient 
to handle that way in the winding department. Of course, 
the more you handle the skein, the more breaks you get. 
The idea is to handle it as little as you possibly can so 
as to make as few breaks as possible. 

For organzine, I think it is all right to use the bags, 
but for crepe you should never use bags. The silk ought 
to be opened and put in small bundles before soaking. 

Another cause of trouble is hard water. I had a case 
to-day where it was practically impossible to make an 
the The water 
should be as soft as possible; permutized water is the 


very best. 


emulsion on account of hard water. 


Paterson water is four degrees hardness, 


which makes a very good emulsion, but anything harder 
than that causes all kinds of troubles. Calcium and mag- 
nesium soaps are formed. They stick to the silk and go 


through into the gum soap and then the dyer uses this 


gum soap in his dyeing. That causes trouble in the 
warping and in the weaving. 
Mr. Castle—Mr. Lewis, just put me right on this: As 


1 understand it, the function of the soap in the raw state 
is twofold. One is to soften the sericin or silk gum, and 
the other to lubricate for rapid operation of throwing. 
Can you say just how that harms the silk ? 


Mr. Lewis 


after it is dried, which kills the fundamental idea of 


Soap goes on the fiber and forms a crust 
soaking. The fundamental idea of soaking is to simply 
put a lubricant or emulsion on the thread so that it will 
wind and spin properly. 

The only reason why manufacturers use soap, that I 
can see, is to get weighting. 

Mr. Seiter—What do you mean when you say “weight- 
ing”? I noticed you mentioned that word several times, 
and it is difficult for me to understand what you mean 
when you sav “weighting.” 
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Mr. Lewis—Soap goes on the silk thread and adds 
weight to the thread. 

Mr. Seiter—Do you connect that in any way with tin 
weighting ? 

Mr. Lewis—No, that is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. This that I am speaking about is weighting in the 
raw silk. 

Mr. Seiter—Before you asked for questions on this 
subject, you mentioned that you had a piece of goods that 
was ready to be weighted. I presume you meant to be 
piece dyed, or did you have a different meaning in your 
mind when you said that? 

Mr. Lewis—That piece which I had here was a piece 
of finished crepe which was all ready for the stripping 
and the weighting in the piece dye shop. Here is a piece 
of crepe which is woven raw. This has probably about 
25 per cent boil-off; that is probably weighted with soap 
and oil. That, of course, is stripped by the dyer, washed, 
and then goes to the tin weighting process. 

Mr. Seiter—That is what I wanted to know: whether 
you had in your mind tin weighting when vou said 
“weighting.” 

Mr. Lewis 

Mr. Seiter 


less it is tin weighting. 


No, I didn’t 
Of course, we don’t specify weighting un- 
Why should vou use that word 
“weighting” ? 

Vr. This is weighting in the raw stock that I 
am referring to. 


Lewis 
I think you will probably hear more 
about this tin weighting, which is an entirely different 
proposition, later. 

Mr. Ecker 


silk becoming somewhat fuzzed and hairy in subsequent 


Mr. Lewis mentioned something about the 
operations after soaking. May I ask Mr. Lewis is that 
condition did not come from an alkaline condition in the 
soaking bath ? 
Ur. Lewis 
Mr. Ecker 
Vr. 
the soap emulsion. 
Mr. Ecker 
set free in the water. 
Mr. Lewis 


made absolutely correctly with the proper amount of 


Yes, I think it did. 
Where would the alkaline condition form ? 
Lewis—If soap were used, it would be right in 
That is, the alkali in the soap would be 
Is that what you mean? 
An emulsion made with soap, unless it is 
soap is usually on the alkaline side. You can make an 
emulsion, if you are very careful, with soap and oil and 
get it pretty nearly neutral, but with crepe it would be 
impossible because you would have to use so much soap 
to get 25 per cent boil-off, that I think all the emulsions 
are on the alkaline side. All emulsions, with the proper 
water, should be as nearly neutral as possible. Of course, 
with hosiery, the bath is always alkaline because in ho- 
siery they use a large amount of alkali to make the thread 
nice and soft. 

Mr. Ecker—That particular condition would cause the 
silk to be hairy, would it not, in subsequent operations ? 
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Mr. Lewis—Yes, it would. 

Mr. Ecker—TYhank you very much. 

E. F. L. Lotte—Mr. Lewis, you spoke of the yarn 
rotting. Do crepes deteriorate after they are woven? 
I appreciate that the crepe twist does deteriorate if it is 
not woven up within a reasonable time; that is, they 
oughtn’t to carry it over three or four months, ought 
they ? 

Mr. Lewis—Very seldom, I think. 

Mr. Lotte—On account of deterioration, isn’t that so? 

Vr. Lewis—Yes. 

Mr. Lotte—After it is woven, do you know whether 
there is any deterioration or not? 


Mr. Lewis—There is some deterioration. Raw silk 
by itself, will deteriorate in cohesion about one per cent 
a day. 

Mr. Lotte—I appreciate that, but as a general rule 


manufacturers weave raw silk up into crepe and _ they 
sometimes keep it for six months, a year, or two vears, 
and sometimes longer. There is a deterioration there, 
don’t you think so? 

Mr. Lewis 
deteriorates. 


Mr. Lotte 


his while then to find out how far back that was woven, 


I certainly do. The silk fiber continually 


If the dyer had trouble, it would be worth 
wouldn't it 7 


Mr. Lewis 


the manufacturer and of the dyer to know how silk is 


It certainly would. It is the business of 
If a man buys one hundred bales of raw silk, 
the 
sends it to the throwster and the throwster puts on some 


soaked. 


which runs up into thousands of dollars, and he 
kind of oil that spoils his silk, the manufacturer should 


know how the silk was soaked and how it was manu- 
factured. 

Mr. Lotte—And how long it has been lying around? 

Mr. Lewis—Yes. 

I know of one concern that soaked with a certain oil. 
Hard times came along and they put the goods on the 
shelves for three or four months and the goods practi- 
cally rotted away. It cost them about $60,000, because 
they used a certain grade of oil. 

Charles Lotte-—-If the 


reaches the throwster, is reeled in Japan, there is a cer- 


silk in raw state, before it 
tain amount of deterioration, isn’t there? 
Mr. 


laboratory, and I haven’t carried it along very far, but in 


cwis—Yes, sir. My experience has been in the 
one month there will be a depreciation in the cohesion of 
one per cent a day. 
Charles Lotte—That 
Mr. Lewis—Yes. 
Charles Lotte 
during the war, too, wasn’t it ? 


is natural deterioration ? 


That was the trouble with Italian silk 
Mr. Lewis—Yes, Italian silk and also Japanese silk. 


E. F. L. Lotte—Referring to the question asked by 4 
previous speaker, isn’t it true that oil acts largely on the 
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sericin and the deterioration of raw silk, therefore, is 
much quicker than boiled-off silk? I think a number of 
experiments made by the conditioning house some years 
ago showed that the deterioration of raw silk was very 
much more rapid. They gave certain reasons for piling 
and so on, showing that there is a sort of germ in raw 
silk which causes that deterioration, and you can’t have 
the same deterioration in dyed silk or wool-and-silk that 
has been emulsified as you would have in raw silk. I 
think that is correct, isn’t it? 

‘4 


Vr. Lewis—I can’t answer that question, Mr. Lotte. 


| don’t know how that would work out. The sericin, as 
you all know, is the gum on the outside of the thread. 
That is put there as a protective coating to the fibroin. 
fibroin and sericin. 
The sericin is there to the extent of about 20 per cent on 
Italian silk. The fibroin 
is very weak in substance and you cannot spin it at all. 


Silk is composed of two substances: 
Japanese silk and 22 or 23 on 


Of course, the very best way to manufacture silk, and 
in fact the way it was manufactured in France for vear- 
is to simply throw it raw or throw it bright as they call it. 
The reason we soak it in this country is on account of 
the high speed in our throwing departments, running 
sometimes as high as 10,000 revolutions per minute. 

E. F. L. Lotte 
er in raw silk than in boiled-off silk, isn’t that correct ? 

Vr. Lewis 


Vr. Lotte—That is the cause of deterioration where 


You get a fungus growth much quick 
I think vou would. 


oil is present. 
Vr. Hunziker 
mineral oil compounds in soaking silks 7 
Ur. Lewis 


that you can use in soaking raw silk. 


What is your opinion on the use of 


Mineral oil is one of the very worst things 
It is very hard to 
strip. The dyer very often has to boil it a long time and 
use chemicals in getting the mineral oil out. The dyers’ 
association at the present time is trying to put through a 
resolution that will make it not responsible for any silk 
that is soaked with mineral oils. 

Vr. Hunziker 


around claiming that a certain percentage of mineral oil 


There have been salesmen coming 
in a compound is very beneficial and very good for the 
throwster. From the standpoint of the dyer, of course, 
we are absolutely against it because we must have a com- 
pound which saponifies and which is removable in the 
boiling-off process. 

Mr. Berman—I would like to have your opinion on this 
question, Mr. Lewis: Is it possible for silk to become 
stiff which has been previously thrown with a combina- 
tion of neatsfoot and mineral oil ? 

Mr. Lewis—Yes, IT think the thread would be stiff be- 
cause you would have to use soap, and soap forms a 
crust on the outside of the thread when it is dry. 

Chairman Grandage—Gentlemen, I hate to stop this 
very lively discussion on this particular paper but we 


have two other papers to present before our program is 


completed. 
Carl A. 


address us on “Practical 


Our next paper will be presented by Mr. 
Puller, of the Ciba Company. Mr. Puller will 
Aspects of Weighting and the 
Dyeing of Weighted Silk Piece Goods.” Mr. Puller! 
Carl .1. Puller friend Mr. 


Howes had combed the entire local territory in an unsuc- 


Gentlemen: After my 
cesstul effort to find someone willing to address this criti- 
cal audience on the subject of tin weighting he happened 
asked me to 


to catch me at a weak moment and 


accept 
this assignment, which, with 


consented to do 


considerable reluctance, | 

I trust you understand that I am not able to give you 
chemical formulas such as would be the case with a tech- 
nically trained chemist who had years of experience in 
tin weighting, and I wish here to apologize for any errors 
which I may make. 

The paper which | am about to read is based on infor- 
mation which has come to me through rather close asso- 
ciation with those who are successfully carrying on the 
process of tin weighting here in America and through 
some personal friends of mine abroad. The weighting 
of silk, of course, was originally a European process and 
was carried on for a long time on skein yarn before piece 
weighting was attempted, and the original process pro 
vided for weighting the fiber in the raw or gum state. 
To-day, of course, this method has become antiquated 
and the silk is now boiled off before weighting. 

Before beginning my prepared paper | might mention 
that | am quite sure that the first tin phosphate silicate 
process was brought to the United States by an old friend 
of mine, I2. H. Bosshardt, about 1895, and submitted by 
him to the Weidmann Silk Dyeing Company. This, of 
course, was skein weighting and not piece weighting. 


Practical Aspects of Weighting and the Dyeing 
of Weighted Silk Piece Goods 
By Cari A. 


Ciba Company 


PULLER, 


At the present time the silk manufacturer is confronted 
with a problem that has affected the whole silk industry 
in a comparatively short time, the weighting of silk in 
the piece. 

There has been much said about the subject, many 
people are very enthusiastic about it, a great number quite 
pessimistic. 

Silk has been weighted in the piece in Europe for fif- 
teen years, a fact that strongly endorses the process and 
which defeats objections arising from many sources that 
such a process cannot last. 

The process has been carried on in the United States 
for about ten years and then only to a very limited de- 
gree. However, it is only in the past year that there has 
been such an enormous demand for weighted goods. This 
demand has resulted in rapid adoption of the process by 
the silk dyers. 
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Vhen the weighting process was first introduced ‘t 
was considered an adulteration, in other words, a detri- 
To- 
day, with the improved methods, the positive control and 


ment to the quality and the value of the product. 


the proven success of the process it is considered an 
asset. This naturally applies only to the cases where it 1s 
done properly and within reasonable limits. This ex 
plains why Europe, which incidentally is not enjoying the 
vast prosperity that this country is, has adopted this 
method for 80 per cent of the silk converted, thereby 
greatly increasing the money value of the fabric both for 
the manufacturer and for the consumer. 


HistoricAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It may be of interest to hear first about the historical 
developments of the weighting of silk. The first experi- 
ments were very primitive indeed. They were carried 
out with such substances as sugar, magnesium chloride, 
etc., by soaking the silk in such solutions. These was, 
however, nothing to fix these substances on the silk. This 
is the principal difference between this kind of weighting 
and the present one where there is a real chemical affinity 
between the fiber and the ineredients used for the 
weighting. 

About 1870. to 


Sumac became very important. 


1880, weighting with Gambier and 
This was a_ stepping 
stone to the waterproof and washproof weighting of the 
present time as this chemical matter has a certain chem- 
ical affinity for the silk. This affinity is limited, how- 
ever, and consequently the weighting was not absolutely 
waterproof. The disadvantage of this process was the 
brownish tint left by the tannins. This made the pro- 
duction of light shades almost impossible for the dyer. 
In the same decade the weighting with tungsten was dis- 
covered. This method, however, gave only 5 to 10 per 
cent weight and was very expensive. 

The year 1880 was the beginning of a new epoch for 
the silk industry, marked by the discovery of tin weight- 
ing. The first so-called “pink salt” was a combination 
Later it be- 
came tin-tetrachloride as it is used at the present time. 


of tin-chloride and ammoniumchloride. 
The silk was soaked for sixty to ninety minutes in a solu- 
tion of 20 to 30 deg. Be. After this operation, it was 
washed thoroughly and in order to neutralize the last 
traces of free hydrochloric acid it was treated in a soda 
or soap solution. By repeating this procedure every in- 
crease in weight was greater than the preceding one. 
This meant then, that a method for weighting the silk to 
an unlimited amount (theoretically at least) had been dis- 
covered. Practice soon proved that weighting by this 
method, even moderately, affected the silk very seriously. 
Stored away, especially under the influence of light, the 
fiber lost its strength and elasticity. This was due to 
the fact that tin-oxide, which is chemically not inactive, 
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reacted under the influence of the atmosphere and serj- 
ously injured the fiber. Recognizing this fact, the next 
problem was to find a way to make this tin-oxide inactive, 

A combination of the methods of weighting with tin 
and with the above-mentioned tanning materials was dis- 
covered to be the solution of this problem. After treat- 
ing the tin weighted silk with Sumac and Gambier the 
tin-oxide was changed into a tin-tanate which is a chemi- 
cally inactive compound. But this method had one of 
the disadvantages of the former with tanning materials 
in that the silk became badly tinted and could not be 
dyed in light shades. Almost the same year brought about 
the completion of the tin-weighting processes, the tin- 
phosphate, and the tin-phosphate silicate weighting which 
is the important one up to the present time. The phos- 
phate changes the tin-oxide into an inactive tin-phosphate 
which increases the weight at the same time, while the 
silicate which combines with the tin-phosphate making 
an additional reaction possesses this quality to a still 
greater degree. \s it swells the fiber considerably, it 
gives to the silk a very good appearance. 


Ture Weicuttnc Process 


The weighting process roughly is as follows: Weight- 
ing, washing, phosphating and washing. The number of 
passes depends upon the weight desired. The procedure 
of weighting and silk pieces is as follows: They must be 
first boiled off in the proper way. They are then im- 
pregnated with tin-tetra chloride. This can be done by 
soaking the silk in a standing solution in an ordinary box 
or can be done in a rubber lined whizz. There are dif- 
ferent opinions regarding the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of these two methods. If the goods are soaked 
in a standing solution, some parts of the silk may not 
come in actual contact with the liquor. In the extractor 
penetration is much more thorough because the goods are 
slowly revolved in the liquor, which is kept in continuous 
circulation by means of a suitable pump. The latter 
method gives a greater production because the surplus 
tin, after the reaction is completed, can be extracted by 
revolving the whizz at high speed. This naturally saves 
an operation because after the goods are removed from 
the standing solution, they must necessarily be extracted. 
The way in which the goods are packed into the tin ex- 
tractor is very important. The pieces, in suitable cover- 


ings, should be placed against the side of the basket. 
The next operation is the washing, which is usually 
done in the rope form, and which must be done very 
thoroughly. The machine best suited for this washing 
operation is equipped with a set of nozzles through which 
the goods pass in rope form. Water at high velocity is 
forced from the sides into the center of the nozzle, there- 
by thoroughly removing all of the surplus tin. The 
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mechanical part of this operation, that is the machine 
itself, is a very important factor. 

The next operation is the phosphating. This can be 
done in a phosphate machine similar in construction and 
in operation to the washing machine or it can be done in 
the whizz. Here there are again different opinions regard- 
ing the relative advantages. The goods must then be again 
washed. The phosphate washing machine is identical 
with that of the tin washing but, in addition, the goods 
are passed through a compartment containing a weak 
solution of acid to neutralize all possible traces of phos- 
phate. 

When this cycle of operations is repeated the condi- 
tions are not exactly the same as in the first pass; they 
are changed for each successive pass. Certain goods for 
certain results are silicated. This silicate pass will add 
approximately the same weight as the tin and phos- 
phate pass. 

After the weighting operation is complete the goods 
are brought into the dyehouse and it is for the dyer to 
decide what dyestuffs are to be used to produce the re- 
quired shade. In his choice of dyestuffs it is most im- 
portant that the dyer bear in mind that the finished pieces 
must show identically the same color under both daylight 
and artificial light. 

For dyeing tin weighted piece goods with direct colors 
I recommend, from practical experience, the following 
formula: 


To the dye bath are added: 


10 per cent Monopole Oil 

10 per cent Phosphate of Soda 

10 per cent Acetic Acid 
The hath is then brought up to about 120 deg. Fahr 
and the goods thoroughly wet out in this solution before 
the addition of the necessary dyestuff. 

For basic and acid colors I recommend a prior addi 
tion to the bath of 5 per cent Monopole oil and 314 per 
cent formic acid, in which solution the goods are thor- 
The 
temperature of the bath should not be allowed to ex- 
ceed 190 deg. Fahr. 


oughly wet out before adding the required dyestuff. 


It is very essential that the pieces be brought up to 
shade as quickly as possible in order to eliminate shade 
marks. PBlack dyeing is done in the usual way by the 
Roth of these 
products will add considerably to the weight of the fabric 


use of oxidized and unoxidized logwood. 


as well as to the bloom of the color. 

After dyeing, the goods should he washed thoroughly 
in one cold water and brightened in the usual manner. 
The finishing of tin weighted piece goods is quite differ- 
ent from the finishing of pure dye silks and does not re- 
quire as much sizing as the pure dye. 

The continual demand for more weight would possibly 


tempt some dyers to exceed the reasonable limit. This 
is particularly dangerous because when this overweighted 
material is first finished it may have the appearance of 
being perfect but grave consequences are bound to result. 

In general it might be said that the tin weighting process 
The 
procedure and more especially the chemical control is of 
utmost importance. 


is confronted with great difficulties. mechanical 
Temperatures, concentrations, acidi- 
ties and alkalinities of the different baths, the tempera- 
tures, the hardnesses or the acidities of the washing wa- 
It is the task of 


the chemist to follow and scientifically study these vari- 


ters all affect the weighting process. 
ous influences with the greatest care. There is no ques- 
tion but that tin weighting is strictly a chemist’s job and 
to use the slang expression it must be one who “knows 
It might be well to mention, too, that the 
success or failure depends largely upon the manufacturer 
of the silk. 
merchandise, assist the dyer who is required to shoulder 
all of the responsibility. 


his business.” 


He should, by suitable construction of his 





Mr. Puller 


because I never was a chemist and never will be, but I 


I cannot answer any chemical questions 


will do my best to answer any practical questions that 
may be asked. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Grandage 
wish to ask Mr. Puller? 


Are there any questions that you 

Mr. Puller has one good foot. 
Be as careful as you can with the other one, which is 
pretty bad. (Laughter. ) 

Probably more important than how to dye or how to 
weight silk, or just how it should be properly done, is 
the matter that is to be taken up in our next paper. After 
all, all that concerns us in the dyehouse or that concerns 
us in any other part of the mill is what the consumer 
thinks of the job we have done when we have finished it 

Ma. PF: ¥. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark, one of America’s greatest stores, is going 
to present for us the subject of “The Dyeing and Fin 
ishing of Silk from the Consumer’s Standpoint.” Mr. 
Bouterse! (Applause. ) 


Pouterse, silk buyer for L. 


The Dyeing and Finishing of Silk from the 
Consumer’s Standpoint 
By Peter V. Bourerse, 
L. Bamberger & Co. 


I am going to sign off very early, so don’t get wor- 
ried about the bus or anything else. I don’t want to pull 
any of these stalls, either, about getting out to answer 
telephone calls. 

I have one or two things I want to tell vou fellows and 
I don’t know whether you are going to like it. This 
temptation Mr. Puller has been talking about has been 
succumbed to too 


ce ” . . - 
dog-gone” often: overweightine of 


silk. If you fellows want to kill the goose that laid the 


an 
‘é 











golden egg, keep on going the way you have been going 
and the rayon business will put you out of business in 
ten years. 

I am going to have the doubtful pleasure in a few days 
of going to Europe to buy silks. One wonderful thing, 
I have found, about those “frogs’’ over there is that re- 
gardless of how nicely they put it over on you, you can’t 
prove it. (Laughter.) They make you like it. But they 
absolutely don’t try to “bull” you into believing they are 
giving you anything but style, and you are perfectly will- 
ing to pay for it. In America, the American manufac- 
turer has captured the domestic market through his abil- 
ity, first, to undersell, because of the Republican Party 
(laughter) ; second, because he has been able to produce 
an article of real merit. We do make very wonderful 
silks in this country. 

Here comes the dirty work. (Laughter.) Some little 
shyster down on Fourth Avenue tells his broker that he 
must have silk, and, of course, he must “render there- 
fore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” and some- 
times it is Peter Bouterse’s, or someone else’s, but he has 
to get silk and he isn’t very particular where he gets it, 
and if some “Jap” has stuff that is a couple of years old 
and he can come in to one of these silk buyers in Newark 
and undersell to the amount of ten cents, why, he gets 
away with it. 

You 


\Ve are constantly 


Wait a minute, now! Don’t all speak at once. 
will say that is the fault of the buyer. 
pounding you fellows over the head to bring out some- 
thing cheaper, and cheaper, and cheaper. 

That day, however, is very rapidly passing into history. 
All of the reputable organizations in America to-day, the 
big groups of stores, such as the Retail Research Asso- 
ciation (to which we happen to belong), and the other 
groups of specialty shops and department stores, are be- 
ginning to realize that they must talk quality to the Amer- 
ican woman, because she is a pretty good judge of it 
If you don’t think so, just look at yourself when you 
shave in the morning. (Laughter. ) 

We are dealing with something, men, that is closer to 
a woman’s soul than her skin (laughter), and that is silk. 
I might orate about the wonderful things that a woman 
can do, and, feel, and believe, and think, and dream when 
she is surrounded by the rustle of silk, and I could paint 
some very beautiful pictures of the appetites and the 
luxuries and all the things we think of when we think 
of silk. 

Silk is really the queen of all the fibers and some of 
you manufacturers are rapidly making a prostitute out 
of her. I mean that seriously. 

There is a very decided trend to-day in the department 
stores of this country. I have the doubtful honor of 
being the chairman of a silk buying group of eighteen 
stores representing a retail business of $35,000,000 in 
silks alone. On over-the-counter silks for the first ten 
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months of 1925, the figures are just coming through now. 
We have sold over $15,000,000 worth of silks over the 
counter in the Retail Research Association stores. That 
does not take into account the silk sold in the fur repair 
departments, the art needlework departments, the drapery 
departments, the lace and embroidery departments, and 
Lord knows they have enough other places around the 
store where they sell silk—especially after I get a good 
big heavy stock. 

But quality is going to spell either silk business or 
some other business and Paterson is very much interested 
in the silk business. If Paterson wants to keep on the 
map in the silk business, she had better guard her 
reputation or have three or four first-class funerals. 
( Laughter. ) 

When a woman buys a silk dress from a store that is 
backed by vears and vears of local reputation and we 
find that the silk is not up to standard and does not give 
good service, we are going to find out who made that 
silk and where the mill is located, and that mill will go 
on our black list. 

Gentlemen, the washability of a piece of silk, worm 
silk, is going to determine whether or not the rayon in- 
dustry in ten years from to-day is going to crowd the 
worm silk business off the map. 

You have an industry created by men in vour profes 
sion, by chemists, and you have positively created a 
Frankenstein unless you control it. 

What is it: 


[ really want to know 


This is a question; this is not a statement, 
that rayon will not do for a gar- 
ment that weighting will do for a piece of silk? 
luster. 


It gives 
We have the elasticity of the new viscose yarns, 
such as Celanese that is coming out of England. The 
draping quality of the rayon yarn is being very rapidly 
improved upon. If you are simply going to create style, 
and nothing but style, you might just as well put rayon 
mills up on these lots and tear down your old silk mills. 

The American woman to-day is living more like the 
I:nglishwoman than she has for a great many years. The 
American woman to-day is driving around in an automo- 
bile; she is not sitting in a little Dolly Varden frock on 
a horsehair sofa in the parlor. I have to date my wife 
find 
And she is typical of the whole group of 


modern young people. 


up a week in advance if I want to her home. 


( Laughter. ) 
She would love to hear me say 
( Laughter. ) 

I want to tell the “cockeyed world” (laughter), gentle- 
men, that if you are really going to make silks for looks 


that—“‘young people.” 


I want to repeat it—you are going to go out of the 
worm silk business into some substitute. 

You have all of the respect and admiration, and the 
experience of centuries behind vou in the silk business. 
I think you have all read Samuel Merwin’s book, “Silk.” 
It is a novel. It is a Chinese love story and it is a very 


beautiful thing. You would all like it if you read it. It 
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is about the fellow who finally got the fairy princess, and 
it has a great deal of romance woven into it. It is a story 
of the early days of the silk industry. Let’s live up to 
that. Let’s keep silk in the class where it belongs, as one 
of the delicacies, one of the luxuries, one of the beautiful 
things of our civilization. Let’s try to build it up, and 
you chemists, instead of trying to figure out ways of 
putting more tin on the woman’s back (laughter), go 
home and sit up nights and try to figure out how you can 
get a dye that will actually stand washing the chocolate 
soda water out of the woman’s dress after she spills it on. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

his comes pretty close to home. My wife is diet- 
ing, like most of the women, and she spilled some 
orangeade or some fool drink or other on her dress 
and it ruined a very good $69.50 dress—Bamberger’s, 
third 
( Laughter. ) 


floor; take the elevator around to the left. 
\Ve paid five dollars to some quack dry- 
cleaner to ruin it still more. 


That is the job you have before you. Ii you fel- 


lows will solve that problem the women will build 
statues to you. 


(Laughter.) They certainly will. 


The American woman is vitally interested in a 


Mr. Puller tells me 
it is not necessary to make a pure dye silk to make it 


piece of real sill that will wash. 
washable. God help the man who tries to sell a 
weighted silk in my department and tell the customer 
that it is washable! He will lose his job so quick— 
but, anyway, if you will tell me how I can get a 
I mean 
that seriously. So far we have not been able to find 
any such thing. 


weighted silk that will wash, I will thank you. 


| made some notes and | have them here some- 
where, although I can’t find the dog-gone things. To 
be very formal a man should always say, “Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” and all that sort of stuff. I should start 
all that and say, “It is a pleasure to be here”—it isn’t 
a pleasure. I had a night off and this fellow Howes 
had such a nice voice over the phone and wrote such 
a nice letter that the superintendent’s office said, “Yes, 
you better go out there. \We are having a lot of trou- 
May- 
be you can put something across that will help the 
business.” 


ble with adjustments lately about rotten dyes. 
So that is why I am here. (Laughter.) 

| just want to see if there is anything in these notes 
that I haven’t talked about. 
home I find my notes in my pocket, look them over 
and say, “That is a good point I should have talked 
about.” 


Generally, when I get 


llere is something I made a note on: Shall we have 
style without quality? That is a beautiful point. 
Imagine the oration I could make on that: Style with- 


out quality! We are not going to talk about that at 
all. 


The growing demand for washable silks—l have 
talked about that, haven’t I? 

Here is a very good point: The consumer doesn’t 
give a hoot whether we consider her a problem or not. 
She wants what she wants when she wants it. Laugh 
that one off, if you are in the merchandising business. 
She generally wants what we don’t want her to have, 
what we haven't got. 

Gentlemen, I want to come back to washable silks 
again. I want to pound that home once more. ‘The 
women want silks that will stand up under modern 
conditions. The price of laundering, the cost of dry- 
cleaning, and many other things that enter into mod- 
ern life to-day, particularly in the big city, absolutely 
point the way to an increasing use of washable silks. 
I can’t repeat that often enough. The business on 
washable silks in Bamberger’s store during the past 
two years has been about nine times greater than it 
was three years ago, in advertised lines, such as Truhu, 
Darbrook Stripes, Empire shirting silks, plain-colored 
broadecloths and all that sort of stuff. 

If vou will give them what they want you will be- 
come rich. If you try to sell them some junk you are 
trying to get rid of, somebody else is going to take 
that business away from you. 

If the department store can tell you what the women 
want and you can make it, we will both make more 
money, won't we? 


Now, will you ask me some questions? 


Discussion of Silk Dyeing from the Consumer’s 
Standpoint 


Mfr. Sciter 
specified tin weighted silks as not being washable. 

Vr. Bouters: 
question. 

Vr. Seiter 


deal of trouble selling washable silks, that you get a lot 


I would like to ask you a question. You 
I don’t know about that. I asked that 


You said that as a buyer you have a great 


of claims on them. 


Vr. Bouterse—\ beg your pardon. That is the only 
stuff we don’t have trouble with. The stuff we have 


trouble with is the stuff that is not guaranteed by the 
manufacturers to be washable. 

Vr. Sciter—You said that your wife bought a dress 
that was weighted, did you not? 

Mr. Bouterse—I did not say it was weighted. The 
Lord only knows what it was. (Laughter.) She bought 
a dress and got a “gooey” spot on it in some way, and I 
spent five dollars to have it ruined some more. 
couldn’t even dry clean it. 

Mr. Seiter—You don’t know whether it was weighted ? 

Mr. Bouterse 
thing! 


They 


Imagine a buyer saying he knows any- 
(Laughter.) My merchandise man 
I think it was weighted. 


should 
hear me. 
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Mr. Seiter—That is different. If you think it was 
weighted why do you, as a buyer for L. Bamberger & 
Co., buy weighted goods? 

Mr. Bouterse—Because that is about the only thing 
you can buy in a ready-to-wear department to-day. 

Mr. Seiter—Why can’t you buy pure dye fast color 
silks ? 

Mr. Bouterse--They should have more and more ot 
them. 

Mr. Seiter- 
(Applause. ) 


Why don’t you, as a buyer, insist on them? 


Mr. Bouterse—I1 do. 
I think I tried to. 
of the washable silks. 


I want to make that point very 
We are selling more and more 
very month the business on 
washable silks is increasing. 

Mr. Knowland- 
silk ? 

Mr. Bouterse 
conditions with a mild washing compound such as FAB, 


clear. 


What do you consider a washable 
A fabric that will wash under ordinary 


in tepid water. 
Mr. Knowland—\What is tepid water ? 
Mr. Bouterse—Just off of cold, neither hot nor cold. 
( Laughter. ) 
Mr. Knowland—We, 


mittee who have as their duty to investigate the prop- 


as an organization, have a com- 


erties of the fastness of dyestuffs to washing, light, and 
so forth. That committee lays down hard and fast rules 
which this organization follows, in order to designate 
For instance, we 
have Test S1, which says that a certain color is fast to 


what should constitute a fast color. 
such-and-such conditions. S1 consists of treating the 
color with so much soap and so much soda- 

Mr. Bouterse—Yes, three minutes in and three min- 
utes out. 

Mr. Knowland—Do you follow that same classifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Bouterse—Just try and get a woman to do that! 

Mr. Knowland—I am not trying to get a woman to do 
that. I am trying to find out whether we, as chemists, 
shall live up to those conditions and whether you will 
accept those conditions and if you accept them whether 
they are passable. 

Mr. Bouterse—Yes, it is the same old story as Hole- 
proof Hosiery. If you have to get two or three per cent 
more for your silk to cover your insurance, go ahead, 
we will pay for it. 

Mr. Knowland—We have got to. 

Mr. Bouterse—Our concern used 6,664 sixty-yard 
pieces of one number of flat crepe de Chine from one 
concern last year, for which we paid one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard. That cloth was sold as a washable flat 
crepe by some of the stores in all but the very dark 
shades. We used it as a sale item throughout the holi- 


days. <A store in Pittsburgh sold about thirty-five or 
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forty thousand dollars’ worth of this one number in five 
weeks just before Christmas, and sold it as a washable 
flat crepe. I have a letter on my desk, to be answered 
to-morrow morning, in which Mr. Horning tells me that 
he had absolutely no trouble with it as far as the fastness 
of color was concerned. But they used ordinary precau- 
tions ; they educated the sales person to the best of their 
ability and told the woman to wash it very carefully. 
As I say, they have had no trouble with it. 

The man who sold us this merchandise wanted 12 
cents a yard extra to put on the selvage “Guaranteed 
Washable.” We said, “We will buy our own insur- 
ance,” and it has been a very good buy; we bought 
our own insurance. 

| have made propositions to several manufacturers 
along those lines, and [ am sure other buyers are 
doing the same thing. We put one proposition up to 
a fellow; we got a cloth that we paid $1.85 for, made 
in this town, and he has it marked on the edge, “Wash- 
able Flat Crepe.” I sent 
. 5S. Testing Company and you should 
see the beautiful piece of white I got back! 
cer) 


Weil, now, it really washes. 
a piece to the U 


(Laugh- 


We are praying like the dickens that the woman is 
not going to do that, and very few of them do; they 
give it ordinary care. However, if we get some rough- 
neck who goes out and tries to wash it with Lenox 
soap in a washing machine, we are going to have to 
make an adjustment and we are going to do that with 
pleasure. Sir Walter Raleigh had nothing on the av- 
erage department store man. All he did was lay his 
coat in the mud and ask the Queen to step on it. We 
lay ourselves in the mud. (Laughter.) You fellows 
get ———— from us, but we are so used to getting it 
that we can pass it along and never run out of it. We 
always have plenty of it in stock. 

I have among my notes this one: Talk about ad- 
justments. This is a very good one: A woman came 
into our store along in September some time. She was 
eating a salad of some sort in the Ivy Tea Room (some 
more advertising) and she broke a tooth. She said 
there was a piece of oyster shell or shrimp shell in the 
salad. She went to her dentist and had him fix up her 
whole mouth, repaint the whole thing, put in new 
fenders and everything. (Laughter.) She came back 
with a bill for $86 plus her lunch that day, plus six 
carfares, and there was another nickel or dime in there 
for something or other, I forget what; I think for 
smelling-salts, because of the shock she had when she 
broke her tooth. And we paid it. Can you imagine 
it? We paid it. I think our company wanted it to 
frame, but they paid it anyway. 

That is the sort of thing that the department store 
is being subjected to every day in the week, so a few 
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more claims about the washability of silk mean noth- 
ing in our young lives. 

| was going to tell you how many adjustments we 
had in the month of December. It might interest you 
to know that we had twenty clerks for one week after 
Christmas exchanging Christmas presents for people, 
crediting one thing to one person’s account and re- 
turning something else that somebody gave them that 
had shipped the 
(Laughter.) 


they them Christmas _ before. 


This is a good one, too: A great big cut glass had 
been broken, a glass 
flat, so that it broke 


shelf had slipped and it fell just 
and stayed right in perfect con- 
dition, although it was just ready to fall to pieces. It 
had cracked into about ten or twelve parts, almost like 
a pie. A woman came along the day before Christmas 
and bought it for 50 cents, and she paid the girl in the 
stockroom an extra 50 cents to be sure and get every 
little fragment that went with it. She had it tied up 
very carefully and sent it to some poor sucker out in 
Christmas Natu- 
rally, the woman wrote her and told her how heart- 
that had 


lowa for a present. (Laughter.) 


broken she was about this beautiful bowl 


been broken in transit. (Laughter.) 

To get back to the silk business, the guarantee that 
any manufacturer puts on a piece of merchandise is 
looked at very carefully by the average retailer. 

lor intsance, we have a cloth made by less a 
R. Mallison & Co. 


to convince a man that has made a million dollars that 


no 
house than H. You know, it is hard 
The name of this cloth is 
(what 


I have tried it. 
Voile” 


he is crazy. 


“Indestructible an awiul lie to start 


with!), and on the border of the material are these 
words: “Looks Like Cobweb and Wears Like Broad- 
cloth.” 


Think of the terrible psychology of the thing, and it 


has been a howling success! In the first place, when 
word “voile” she thinks of cotton, 
article. 
Then, broadcloth to the minds of most women means 
There isn’t anything here that leads 


a woman to believe it is all silk and that it is really a 


a woman hears the 
and cobweb is certainly anything but a sturdy 


wool or cotton. 


wonderful piece of merchandise that will actually wash 
in a great many of the colors—and it is one of the 
most durable sheer silks in the country; outside of 
some triple voiles that are made in France, it is one of 
the most durable things we sell. And they have built 
up a tremendous business on it, without telling the 
customer that it is pure silk or that it is anything ex- 
cept a lot of names that have no connection with the 
silk business. 

Then some other fellow came along with an article 
like it. Albert Godde Bedin makes it. It is called 


“Primrose Triple Voile,” and this fellow’s cloth has 
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Mallinson’s cloth beat forty ways, but you can’t give 
it away. And he says it is pure silk, and everything 
else. It really is beautiful, but he can’t sell the stuff. 

There is a psychological problem (it has nothing to 
do with the dye business or the silk business or the 
department store business at all), simply because they 
haven't advertised it. 

I will get into advertising right away, and that 
won't do at all. 

What I meant to say when I started to talk about 
these two sheer silks is this: that an article of that 
sort is so fragile and delicate that the woman does not 
expect so much from it. Therefore we have less trou- 
ble with a cloth of that character than we do with a 
piece of crepe de Chine or flat crepe or satin 
Canton 


crepe or 


crepe. When a woman buys one of those 


and that 
is the place where so many of the dyers and manu- 


cloths she expects it to give her hard service, 
facturers use such rotten judgment. They will go 
ahead and weight up to about 60 per cent a piece of 
merchandise that some working girl has to put on and 
wear and wear every day, and, naturally, she is heart- 
broken when the thing goes to pieces. 

I want to close with one or two suggestions, as a 
retailer. 

Gentlemen, if you are going to put your creative 
imagination to work for the women, for the retail 
trade, whether it is in the made-up garment or by the 
vard, for the love of Mike try to perfect a dye that can 
be put into a piece of silk, weighted or unweighted 
(I don’t care which) that will wash. I want to repeat 
that; I can’t emphasize it too strongly. Only a rich 
woman can afford to wear cotton underwear to-day. 
Did you know that? 

There is one more thing. If you dyers and chemists 
in your research work allow the buyer (and T plead 
guilty to this) to dictate policies that are suicidal and 
destructive to the best interests of your business, you 
are crazy. I want to repeat that: If you allow us to 
dicate policies, policies that are destructive to your 
business; if you haven’t got character enough and 
confidence enough in your own judgment to look a 
buyer in the eye and tell him, “All right, if that is the 
sort of junk you want, I am very sorry, you won’t find 
it here”; if you are constantly going to make us be- 
lieve that we are right, naturally we are going to keep 
pounding you over the head as long as we get what we 
apparently think are results from those methods. Am 
I right? (Applause.) 

Mr. Knowland 


specifications. 


The dyer is told to live up to certain 
In the first place, the mill lays down 
the price of a piece of cloth, in accordance with the 
price which the mill can get for that cloth. It is the 
dyer’s job to dye that piece of cloth in accordance 
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with the price which the mill sells it for. Therefore, 
don’t blame the dyer for it. If the dyer can get the 
price for it he is perfectly able to put on a dyestuff that 
will answer all the requirements that you may need. 
So don’t blame the dyer. 

Mr. Bouterse 
that is the impression I have left with you. 
The dyer, after all, 


I wish to correct that impression, it 
You are 
absolutely right in what you say. 
is working on contract. You are executing orders that 
you receive from someone else. You are not in touch 
with the consumer, like the converter; but it is the 
finished product that is shown to me, and this is the 
thing I am talking about. A man shows me a piece 
of goods at one dollar and ninety-seven and a half 
cents and | kick him in the face. I come in with a 
blackjack in one hand and an order book in the other, 
and I try to use them both on this fellow. He finally 
takes five or six or seven cents a yard off, and then 
he changes the specification and takes it out of the 
goods. 

\Ve get what we pay for. | understand that. ‘There 
is no such thing as receiving something for nothing; 
and it is cases like that, gentlemen, that are killing the 
business. 


Are there any more questions? 
Charles Lotte 
has played a great part in cheapening silks? 


Mr. 


vears have been the worst offenders in the direction of 


Isn’t it true that the cutting-up trade 


Bouterse—The cutting-up trade in the past few 


illegitimate and unethical practices. ‘There is no doubt 
about that. 
Bamberger’s, where we do about $15,000,000 worth of 


The reason for that is that in a store like 


business in women’s ready-to-wear garments and only 
about $3,000,000 in fabrics by the yard (and that gives 
us a ratio of about five or six to one in the number of 
yards of goods that the cutter uses as compared with 
the over-the-counter trade), the cutter-up is the big 
user and naturally he is the fellow who dictates the 
policies. 

But there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
American woman to be individual. She hates to meet 
eighteen or nineteen women on the same street with 
the same dress that she has on. The yard goods busi- 
ness over the counter has been coming up very rap- 
idly just because of the thing you talk about. In fact, 
The over-the- 
The 
American woman is getting sick and tired of seeing 
her beautiful dress copied by some sweatshop works 
for about a third of what she paid for it, so she is 
beginning to go out and look around in the depart- 


the cutter-up is beginning to suffer. 
counter customers are increasing constantly. 


ment stores, in the specialty shops and in the silk shops 
for something individual and different, and she wants 
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real merchandise; she wants to pay a real price if she 
can get quality. 

Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Clorenbach—You put the question and the prob- 
lem up to the dyer and the silk manufacturer. I should 
say that the problem of helping things along for se- 
curing faster dyes is up to you rather than us; be- 
cause, after all is said and done, you do the buying. 
If you insist on fast dyes only you will get them, be- 
cause the dyers in Paterson have been making colors 
that are fast to washing for quite some years. If you 
don’t specify that you want fast dyes they will give 
you anything at all; but if you specify fast dyes, that 
will help the situation along a good deal more than if 
you leave the problem with the dyers. If vou will 
insist on fast dyes, even if your customer is not dis- 
posed to give them to you, that will in itself kill the 
fugitive dye business. 

Mr. Bouterse 

Mr. Clorenbach 

Mr. Bouterse 
| worked for six months with one house and did every- 
but from them 
they finally brought out the sort of cloths | wanted 
that “Well, 
listen; you are the only fellow in the market who 
wants it.” 


I wish that were true. 
It certainly is. 
My experience has proven that it is not. 


thing withdraw my _ business before 


were washable. ‘They cried and _ said, 


[ am not the only fellow in the market 

who wants it! 
Ar. Clorenbach 

simply wanted to sell the silk he had, and he was hum- 


In that particular case your customer 


bugging you out of the thing you wanted. 
Mr. Bouterse 
he had. 
Mr. Clorenbach—lf you insist on getting what you 
want you can get it. It is up to you. 


Of course, he wanted me to take what 


You can also 
And 
as far as price is concerned, for dyeing, they need some 
help. 


help the dyers in Paterson along by doing that. 


[ will tell you how you can help: If you insist upon 
getting fast dyes, and your customer (the fellow from 
whom you buy the silk) insists in turn upon getting 


fast dyes from the dyehouse, the dyehouses in turn 


have a right to ask for a better price; and if they get 
it they can make fast dyes. 


There is no question about 
it. They can make any shade you want. 

Mr. Bouterse—I believe, gentlemen, that your organi- 
zation could do a real bit of missionary work by going 
on record in the press and in your trade journals on 
this proposition of fast dyes, and simply pointing out 
to the buyer and the consuming public the small dif- 
ference in actual cost between making a fast dye and 
a fugitive dye. What is the difference in cost? 

Mr. Knowland—Nothing at all. 
the cost. 


Let us not consider 
The cost of production doesn’t enter into it at 
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all until after the product is produced. If you want a 
fast dye, tell us exactly what you want and we will con- 
sider the cost afterwards. 


\Vhat is a fast color? That is what we want to know. 


\/r. Bouterse—I assure you that I speak as a non- 
technical man on this subject. 
\lr. Knowland—What temperature water should be 


used to wash them in? 
Ir. Bouterse—The customer doesn’t give a hoop about 


the technicalities. She wants to know if she can take 
the goods home and if it gets soiled, rinse it out in Lux, 
press it out and have a dress that will look presentable 
the next day. 

That is your problem, gentlemen, as chemists. 

\/r. Knowland—There is no reason in the world why 
you can’t get fast colors. If you fellows want fast colors, 
I say it is up to you to tell us how fast. what tempera- 
ture of water they are going to be washed in, how much 
soap) is going to be used, and if you are going to use any 
alkali, say so. Lay down the hard facts about those 
things, and we will try to produce fast dyes to meet those 
requirements. We can do it now on everything except 
reds On reds we are stumped. And you have to pay 
for it. 

Bouterse—I glad to hear that, because 


the manufacturer of silk tries to make the buver believe 


Vr. am very 


that it is a very, very difficult task. You know, he looks 
very wise and you would think he had all the cares of 
the world on his shoulders. 
ir. Knowland—What colors are you stuck on? That 
is, what colors do you have trouble with, that don’t wash ? 
Vr. Bouterse—-Most all the pastel shades, outside of 


pink and maize, the deeper shades in greens or reds; 


some of the tans are pretty good. As you know, gentle 
men, green is becoming an increasing factor in the color 


card for the next few months. 

\ group of us are sailing on the Aquitania on Satur- 
day. We are to have a silk meeting in Lyons on March 
1, and we are going to do some very intensive work along 


the \s a 
aire vitally interested in the possibility and the probability 


line of fast color silks in France. group, we 
of working very much closer to the raw material than 


we ever have before. In fact, we invite propositions 
from organizations to handle our problems as a group of 
stores, and if it is as simple as you people say it is (and 
I assure you that in the spare time I have had outside of 
the department store, I have been unable to gather any 
information as to why it should cost so much to have 
fast 
wise looks from these manufacturers ) 

Vr 


simple. 


color silks; I seem unable to get anything except 


Knowland—It is not simple. I didn’t say it was 
Wr. Bouterse 
Vr. Hopkins 


perature, and alkali and soap, why can’t you people 


I should have used the word “costly.” 
To get away from this question of tem- 
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? Then you can 


specify vat colors and be done with it 
put it in boiling soap. 

Mr. Bouterse—According to the limited amount of 
information I have acquired as a buyer, the words “vat 
colors” are not a guaranty. Am I right? 

Vr. Hopkins—They are better than anything else you 
will 

Mr. Bouters¢ 


ever get. 


“vat color” when | 


Why should T say 
mean fast color? 
Mr. Hopkins 


They are synonymous. 
have 


Mr. Bouterse—According to the information | 
been able to collect, they are not synonymous. Are there 
some technicians who can back me up? Are the twe 
synonymous ¢ 

Mr. Bouterse-—According to the information I have 
been able to collect, they are not synonymous. Are there 
some technicians who can back me up? Are the two 


synonymous ¢ 

Crys of “Yes” and “No” from various parts of 
the audience. The meeting seemed about equally divided 
on this question. 

Vr. Bouterse—\We have here a house divided against 
itself, which cannot stand. We will have to take a 
( Laughter. ) 

Since it is necessary to have dresses 


vote 
on this thing yet. 

Wr. Clorenbach 
look nice, they are finished for the purpose of draping 
well. 
something like 110 or 120, that is warm enough to take 


If you wash your goods at a normal temperature, 


out any spots that may be in the material and to clean the 
goods. If you go much higher than that, you will not 
only take out some of the color but you will take out 
the finish. 

Vr. Bouterse 


as a silk man to the effect that no silk buyer would ex- 


I think I am safe in going on record 


pect a cloth to hold its color in more than 110 degrees 
Mr. Clorenbach 
Paterson to-day that will stand 140 deg. Fahr., with a one 


There are materials being dyed in 


There are any number of them. 


per cent soap solution. 
this 


Mr. Bouterse 
market being dyed now that will stand 120 deg. Fahr.? 
Mr. Jacoby 
erson that can’t supply you with what you want if you 


How many fabrics are there in 


There isn’t a modern dye house in Pat- 


will demand it. 
Vember—lIt does cost more. 
Mr. Bouterse 
Member 
Mr. Bouterse 
ning, all we want is a cloth that a woman can take into 
little and 


How much more? 
Between four and five cents a yard. 
As I have said several times this eve- 
the bathroom, wash out in a Lux, rinse out 
press with an ordinary warm iron. 

Mr. Jacoby—TVhere isn’t a good modern dyer in Pater- 
son that can’t give it to you. 

Mr. Bouterse—That point being settled, and the mer- 
chandise being available, the question still remains un- 


answered as to how much extra it will cost. 











































































































































































































































































































































Member-—-Anywhere from four to five cents a yard 
more. 

Mr. Puller—And more. 

Mr. Bouterse—How much more? 


One man says four 
to five cents 


more. How much am I 


bid over here? 
( Laughter. ) 

Mr. Hopkins—I will give you the figures if somebody 
will transfer them into terms of yardage. 

E. F. L. Lotte—I want to ask you a question. 
that demand just coming in now? 


Isn’t 
hat 1S, isn't it a 
fact that people are becoming educated to it, and isn’t 
it also a fact that you retailers and some others have 
educated the women as to how to wash goods? As a 
matter of fact, dyers did not want to give any guaranty 
on their products because the women didn’t know how to 
wash the goods properly. In the first place, they didn’t 
use the proper amount of soap. They used too much 
heat. In the next place, they didn’t use enough water and 
allowed the goods to soil more than they should be be- 
fore they did wash them. 

Take, as an example, the underwear manufacturers ; 
they are using material to-day which washes. So are 
the silk hosiery manufacturers. But the women have 
been educated to the fact that they must wash their silk 
hosiery every day, and the same way with underwear and 
all those things. 

If we had attempted to educate them to that five years 
ago, we would have lost our shirts because we would 
have been ahead of time. 

Mr. Bouterse—You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Lotte—It is only as you demand it and as the 
trade demands it that it is our duty to give it. As has 
been said, if you will give the dyer the specifications, you 
will get what you want. We attempted to give this kind 
of a product to the trade five years ago, or eight years 
ago, and they absolutely refused to pay for it. 

Mr. Bouterse- 
point : 


You are absolutely right, except on one 
It was not our educational work that brought 
about these things; we were forced to give it to the cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Lotte—But you had people to each the women how 
to wash and iron these materials, this hosiery and 
underwear. All those things have been a help. Now, 
] believe that the dvers, retailers and all the rest will 
come together and get to the point where they will be 
able to give the public something in the way of fast 
colors. But a few years ago, when we tried it, the 
public was not ready for it and the styles didn’t de- 
mand it. 

As you said early in your talk, the American woman 
to-day is probably living more like the Englishwoman 
than ever before in our history. Five years ago, the 
woman bought a dress, and she didn’t wash it. Taf- 
fetas didn’t require washing. 


So that I think we are coming to the point where 
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the trade will demand it, and then we will give it. 


Of 
course, there are some things that the buyer must 
understand: for instance, that there are certain shades 
that are quite fancy that don’t wash, and each time he 
says to the dyer, “Make them a little brighter,” he 
forces the dyer to put something in there that is not 
last. 


You can get reasonably fast colors providing you 
take the colors of the dyestuffs that are available to 
make them fast. In doing that you will have to sacri- 
fice style to some extent and take the fabrics that they 
can use and the dyestuffs that stand the demands to- 
day. When you ask the dyer to give you something 
that he hasn’t got and you force him down and say to 
him, “I must have something to produce thus-and-so,” 
you are just sacrificing fastness for brightness, or 
something like that. You must take the colors that 
he can give you, that will stand the demands that you 
make. 

[ feel that we can get together on this and that you 
will get what you want and we won’t be humbugging 
the public and telling them, “We can give you this 
bright shade which is absolutely fast,” when we know 
we can’t do any such thing; instead, we will give them 
one that is just a trifle duller but that will meet all the 
requirements and go through. 

Mr. Bouterse—I agree with that. Maybe that is why 
the Cheney organization is trying to popularize these 
mezzo-tones. 

Mr. Lotte—That may be possible. 

There is another point I would like to make with 
reference to 


(Applause. ) 


vats. Vats are not practical for pure 
silks that wash at 120 deg. In the first place, you 
can’t dye piece dye silks and have them even in color, 
and the shades are limited in vats. 
that. 


need. 


We all appreciate 
They are not practical, and are not what you 
They are, however, good for some purposes, as 
has been proven in the last year by research; but they 
are not synonymous with fast colors. Neither are In- 
danthrenes, because in some of the light shades they 
are not fast. Another thing: they will bleed. So, as 
| say, they are not synonymous with fast colors. 
There is another question that I had in mind. You 
spoke about judging whether goods were weighted or 
unweighted by the fact that they stain. Weighted 
goods will resist street dirt and so on better than un- 
weighted goods. The fact that a piece of goods will 
take stain doesn’t mean that it is weighted or un- 
weighted, because unweighted silk is more absorbent; 
and, as far as staining is concerned, I think you will 
find that the unweighted goods will stain quicker and 
absorb anything that is dropped on it quicker than 
weighted goods. 
Mr. Bouterse—I understand that. My 


comment was 
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not that it stained because it was weighted. I made the 
statement that the silk stained and would not even dry 
clean. 

\/r. Lotte 


That was my accusation. 
That is something that should be worked 
out because I question whether that was due to the fact 
that it was weighted. It may have been due to the drv 
cleaning, or it may have been the fiber, because there are 
some fibers that are more absorbent than others, and I 
should think it would have been easier to clean if it had 
been weighted. 

Vr. com- 
mittee that works in conjunction with the National Drv 
Cleaners and Dyers? 


Bouterse—Does this organization have a 


Vr. Knowland—-It does not. 

Ir. They are quite ignorant about some 
types of merchandise. 

Wr. Knowland 


good argument that you bring forward there. 


Bouterse 
May I interrupt you? That is a very 
This or- 
ganization does not admit dry cleaners, and it should. 
Ir. Bouterse 


day life of the woman who wears the silk very much 


They come in contact with the every- 
more than you fellows do. They don’t even know there 
is such an organization as this in existence. 

Chairman Grandage—May I interrupt just a minute? 
Dr. Scott, of Cheney Brothers, who I believe is Chair- 
Dr. 
Scott, would you mind saving just a word or two which 
Mr. 


man of the Fastness Committee on Silks, is with us. 


might guide Bouterse and perhaps some of our 
members ¢ 

Dr. Walter MT. Scott—All that the Committee on Fast- 
ness to Washing of this Association has tried to do is to 
bring out the point that has been raised here several times, 
as to what is fast material; that is, what are the require- 
ments for fastness to washing. 

We have endeavored to formulate tests, standard tests, 
which will denote various degrees of fastness to wash- 
ing, because in anything that you ever come across you 
will find that fastness is only relative. As has been 
brought out, even the vat colors which are supposed to 
be synonymous with fastness, under certain conditions 
are not fast; they will not stand everything. So that 
“fastness toward washing” is only a relative term. 


\s far as we have gone, we have endeavored to formu- 


late certain tests of varying degrees of severity to which 


we can subject our goods and determine their relative 
fastness toward washing. I might say we already have 
such tests which are fairly simple and easy to work, but 
now the question is just the point which vou brought up, 
as to which one of those tests will meet the requirements 
of the housewife or of the woman who is going to use 
the goods. In an endeavor to correlate those tests with 
practical usage, we are now arranging through Mr. Appel 
of the Bureau of Standards to send out samples of ma- 
terial which have been dyed to stand each one of our 
tests from the very lowest up to the highest degree of 


fastness; we are going to send those out to every labora- 
tory that we can think of that has to do with that particu- 
lar thing, for instance, the laboratory of the Good House- 
keeping Magazine, which is in touch with the readers of 
that magazine, and laboratories of large department 
stores, such as Marshall Field’s, possibly, or Filene’s. 

We are also trying to get in touch with the soap manu- 
facturers, who have done a lot of good work (for in- 
stance, Procter & Gamble, Swift & Co., and the larger 
soap manufacturers), and to submit to them, also to the 
National Laundryowners’ Association, samples of these 
fabrics which will stand the varying degrees of test ac- 
cording to our laboratory test, and see which one will 
meet the general requirements in the trade, because that 
is the only way in which we can come together. 

A manufacturer can’t duplicate in his laboratory the 
actual conditions a housewife works under, because he 
doesn’t know just what they are, but he can, in the first 
place, try to educate the housewife. That has been done 
Then 
he can correlate his own laboratory tests with what he 


pretty well by the soap manufacturers and others 


learns about the requirements in the trade, and that is 
where we are at the present time. 

That is about all I can say on the subject. Admittedly, 
we haven't solved it entirely but we think that we have 
taken a first step by trying to get some common language 
that we can talk, other than this simple term “fastness”’ 
which nobody can interpret. 

Vr. Bouterse 
ter and applause. ) 


( Applause. ) 
Station WOR now signing off. (Laugh- 


We are indebted to Mr. 
for this most able talk he has given us 
sumer’s standpoint. 

Before it is too late, I want to say on behalf of the 
New York Section that we are mighty glad to welcom* 


Chairman Grandage- souterse 


from the con- 


a lot of men here to-night who are not members of our 
Association. 
Announcement was made about meetings of New 

York Section and requirements for membership. 

Chairman Grandage—Are there any other matters that 
any of the members wish to bring before the meeting be- 
fore we adjourn? If not, I will ask for a rising vote of 
thanks to our three speakers of the evening. 


Mr. Ecker 
The motion for a rising vote of thanks to the 


I so move. 


speakers of the evening was unanimously carried. 
( Applause. ) 
The meeting adjourned at 10.45 P. M. 


THIRTY-FIFTH COUNCIL MEETING 
The thirty-fifth Council meeting of the American 


Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 


held December 4, 1925, at the Engineers’ Club, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
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The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, William D. Livermore, W. C. Durfee, E. H. 
Killheffer, W. M. Scott, William H. Cady, W. S. Wil- 
liams, J. F. Bannan, William 
Culver and W. E. Hadley. 

The following applicants were elected to member- 
ship: 


R. Moorhouse, R. F. 


Active Members 

Dabbs, John L., Southern manager, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Box 1251, Charlotte, N.C. 

Denis, Armand Georges, chemical engineer, Slater 
Mills; Webster, Mass. 

Furman, Albert, foreman dyer, Boyd & Co., Ine., 
bronx, N. Y.; 1026 Trinity Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Grimshaw, Albert H., associate professor, North Caro- 
lina State College Textile School, charge of dye- 
ing and finishing department, Raleigh, N. C.; 16 
I:nterprise Street, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Hood, George C., dyer, Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company, Lowell, Mass.; 11 Shattuck Street, 


Nashua, N. H. 


Mckee, John L., salesman and demonstrator, John 


Campbell & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 136 West End, 
Chester, 5S: iC. 

McNab, J. H., dyestuff salesman, Nyanza Color & 
Chemical Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; 911 North 
Sixth Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Millen, John M., mercerizer foreman, National Yarn 
& Processing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 305 
High Street. 

Murphy, \William T., 


Lawrence, Mass.: 


overseer of dyeing, Pacific Mills, 

o0 High Street, Methuen, Mass. 

Ordway, Charles B., textile dyer and chemist, Spald- 
ing Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Spalding Knitting 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Phetteplace, B. S., general manager, Southern Frank- 
lin Process Company, Greenville, S. C.; 200 East 
Prentiss Avenue. 

Shendel, Jr., John N., dyer, S. Roseman & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 3065 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Van Mater, H. L., chemist, American Dyewood Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; 216 South Third Avenue, 
Highland Park. 

Vellner, Stephen, chemist, demonstrator and salesman, 
Eugene Vellner; 4721 D Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Junior Members 

Fidelglotz, Louis L., chemist in charge application 
laboratory laboratory, John Campbell & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; 213 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Glidden, Harlan E., student, Philadelphia 


School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Swathmore, Pa. 


Textile 





Graves, A. N., textile chemist and colorist, Franklin 
Process Company ; Providence, R. I. 

Stringfellow, William A., textile chemist, National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
6016 North Twentieth Street. 


were transferred from the list of 
junior to that of active members: Albro N. Dana and 
Alden D. Nute. 
A corporate member was received into membership: 
Heberlein & Co., A. G., Wattwil, Switzerland. 
Heberlein & Co., A. G., 
bleachers and printers. F. 


Two members 


are cotton finishers, dyers, 
August Schroeder, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., will act as their rep- 
resentative in the affairs of the Association. 

Some time ago a prize was offered for the best paper 
appearing in the Proceedings, and the following com- 
mittee was appointed to report regarding this matter: 
\William Hl. Cady, E. H. Willheffer, William R. Moor- 
house, P. J. Wood and W.S. Williams. 

A. R. Thompson, representing the Local Section in 
the South, extended an earnest invitation to the Coun- 
cil that the next Annual Meeting (1926) be held in the 
South. 
Local Section extending an invitation to have the 
After 
considerable discussion the Council voted to accept the 


A letter was also received from the New York 
next Annual Meeting held in New York City. 


invitation of the Southern Section. 


W. E. 


Haptey, Sccretary. 





THIRTY-FIRST RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

The thirty-first Research Committee meeting of the 

! Col- 

orists was held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., 


1925. 


American Association of Textile Chemists and 
on December 4, 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, William D. Livermore, W. C. Durfee, E. H. 
Killheffer, W. M. Scott, William H. Cady, W. S. Wil- 
William R. 
Culver, R. E. Rose, H. Christison, William D. Appel, 
P. J. Wood, W. J. Murray, H. W. Leitch and W. E. 
Hadley. 


liams, J. I. Bannan, Moorhouse, R. F. 


Mr. Appel is about ready to distribute dyed samples 
to different laboratories and individuals for testing 
purposes, in order to obtain information as to the re- 
sults when working with the fastness tests which the 
Research Committee have devised. 

It was suggested that someone might be engaged to 
do some of the research work which the committee has 
in mind, having such work under the direction of Mr. 
Appel during the coming summer. The sum of S600 
was voted for this work. 

W. E. Hap ey, Secretary. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH COUNCIL MEETING 
The thirty-sixth Council meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 


Colorists was 
held on Friday afternoon, January 29, 1926, at the 
Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass. 

‘he following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, W. D. Livermore, \W. C. Durfee, G. A. Moran, 
\W. M. Scott, J. F. Bannan and W. E. Hadley. 

Letters of regret at not being able to attend were 
received from P. J. Wood, W. R. Moorhouse, Edw. 
F. L. Lotte and Leonard S. Little. 

‘The following applicants were admitted to member- 
ship: 

Active Members 
Anderson, Arthur J., demonstrating salesman, Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, New York, 
NX. Y.; 39 Sparkhill Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Catirey, Raymond D., dyer, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Dartmouth Court Apartment, Methuen, 
Mass. 
Doubman, John M., chemist and dyer, J. B. Stetson 
Company ; 228 East Johnson Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Slaters- 


Slaters- 


Arthur, bleacher and mercerizer, 
148, 


Goodwin, 
ville Finishing Company; P. O. Box 
ville, R. I. 

Grinnell, kK. M., dyer, Fall River Bleachery ; 1188 New 
Boston Road, Fall River, Mass. 

Gutman, Samuel, general manager, Lobsitz Mills Com- 
pany, Nutley, N. J. 

Jackson, Lloyd, research chemist, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

colorist, J. H. & C. K. Eagle; Hotel 

Graemar, Shamokin, Pa. 


Knoll, George ee 


Lovit, Isaac, chemist, American Printing Company, 
159 Jencks Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Maupai, Eugene L., president F. P. Maupai Dyeing 
Company, Inc., 620 Thirteenth Street, West New 
York, N. J. 

Macdonald, Hector G., chemist, Franklin Process 
Company, Providence, R. I.; 149 
Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

McDowell, J. C., superintendent, Ware Shoals Bleach- 
ery, Box 54, Ware Shoals, S. C. 

McRae, Cameron M., Southern representative, Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 223, Concord, 
N. H. 

Rawcliffe, Arthur, dyer, S. Slater & Sons, 
Stoughton Avenue, Webster, Mass. 

Scott. Harold Martin, technical chemist, Robert Clay, 
Ltd., Cheadle, Cheshire, England. 

Searle, David H., dyestuff salesman, Grasselli Dye- 


stuff Corporation, 8 Delawanda Drive, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Massachusetts 
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Smith, Harold D. W., chemist and textile engineer, 
Wellington, Sers & Co., 66 Worth Street, New 
York, N.. Y. 

Talbot, Joseph L., cotton dyer, Pacific Mills Print 
Works, Lawrence, Mass.; 8 Fulton Street, Me- 
thuen, Mass. 

Van Tromp, Govier G., research chemist, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, III. 

\Waldron, Harry E., dyer, Thermo Mills, Inc., Box 151, 
West Sand Lake, N. Y. 

Walsh, J. William, dyer, Textile Silk Dye Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 253 Roberts Avenue, Glenside, 
Pa, 


Junior Members 

Barnhardt, William H., salesman in training, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Deepwater Point, N. J.; 
18 Sack Avenue, Penns Grove, N. J. 

sorden, Jefferson, 4th, student, Bradford Durfee Textile 
School, 291 Cherry Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Brehm, Richard H., 2nd, student, Philadelphia Textile 
School, 2100 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dole, Robert H., dyer, Dodge Davis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol, N. H. 

Flood, Thomas H., student, Lowell Textile School, 49 
Madison Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Gutekunst, William R., student, Philadelphia Textile 
School, 1435 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keebler, Walter Fred, student, New Bedford Textile 
School, 742 Second Avenue, W., Owen Sound, Ont., 
Canada. 

Killheffer, John V., student, Lowell Textile School, 14 
Mount Washington Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Sayers, William J., chemist, Apponaug Company, 

334, Apponaug, R. I. 


30x 


The following Junior Members were transferred , to 
Active Membership: Allison R. Fletcher, Carl E. Hart- 
wig, Heyward F. Lawton and Clarence L. Nutting. 

Rohm & Haas Company, South Bristol, Pa., chemical 
manufacturers, were added to the list of Corporate Mem- 
bers. 

A committee consisting of W. D. Livermore, J. F. 
Bannan, W. H. Whitehill, H. Christison and G. A. Moran 
was appointed to consider the advisability of revising that 
section of the constitution which refers to the method of 
nominating officers and report back to the Council. 


W. E. Hapiey, Secretary. 


THIRTY-SECOND RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 
The thirty-second meeting of the Research Committee 


of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
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Colorists was held on Friday afternoon, January 29, 1926, 
at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass. 

The following members were present: L. A. Olney, 
W. D. Livermore, W. C. Durfee, G. A. Moran, W. M. 
Scott, J. F. Bannan, H. W. Leitch, R. W. Hook, W. H. 
Cady and W. E. Hadley. 

The Committee on Light Fastness, William H. Cady, 
Chairman, reported progress. 

A letter from W. D. Appel, Bureau of Standards, 
stated that arrangements are being made for carrying on 
He fur- 


ther stated that samples of dyed material were being for- 


further light tests during the coming summer. 


warded to various technical laboratories and organizations 
that maintain textile laboratories, in order that the tenta- 
tive fastness methods prepared by the Association may be 
given a thorough trial, with the object of ascertaining 
their adaptability under varying conditions, and under the 
direction of different workers. 

Professor Olney, who is acting as the Association rep- 
resentative in the meetings held by the Converters’ Asso- 
ciation, gave an outline of the standards which they are 
attempting to formulate, although there was nothing defi- 
nite to report in this matter at the present time. 

G. A. Moran and W. M. Scott were asked to review 
the methods of fastness tests upon silk and upon cotton, 
and determine in what way these tests could be revised 
to cover artificial silk. 

W. E. Haptey, Secretary. 
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5 Mountain Avenue, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
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STANDING GUARD OVER THE TARIFF LAW 


WO recent decisions handed down by the United 

States Customs Court of Appeals have materially 
strengthened the tariff protection of the American dye 
industry by their fair and accurate interpretation of 
the present tariff law. 

Both cases involved the question of the competitive- 
ness of an imported product. In one, the point chiefly 
contended was that although no actual sale had beer 
made of the domestic product, in this case pyrazolon, 
it was strictly legal to class the imported product as 
competitive on the fact that the former had been free- 
ly offered for sale at a reasonable price in the domes- 
tic markets. 

The importer in this instance had insisted that there 
was no evidence which showed that the American 
competitive product, a pyrazolon manufactured by the 
Pharma-Chemical Company, was ever freely offered 
to all purchasers in the principal markets of the United 
States. After hearing exhaustive testimony submitted 
by both sides it was concluded by the court that the 
domestic pyrazolon had been freely offered and ad- 
vertised in the market, though none had been sold. 

The importer, however, further claimed that the 
price of this product in the domestic market had been 
so high as to be prohibitive. The testimony submitted 
led the court to find that this contention had no basis 
in fact. It was explained during the proceedings that 
the pyrazolon under question constituted over three- 
fourths of the expense of producing the finished dye- 
stuff, Fast Light Yellow, in which this intermediate 


entered. As the finished dye can be produced at from 


82.77 to $3.32 a pound, in fact, was sold at a retail 
price of $3.25 in the domestic market, and as it would 
require four-fifths of a pound of pyrazolon, worth 
$2.50, in addition to other ingredients, to manufac- 


ture one pound of Fast Light Yellow, the court de- 
cided that 


the price of $4.00 per pound for the pyra- 
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zolone “does not seem to have been fanciful or un- 


reasonable but one very closely approximating 
its proportional part of the cost of the finished dye.” 
In this connection the court observed: 

\When it appears an arbitrary price has been 
set upon an American competitive product which 
is unreasonably high and having no just propor- 
tion to its cost of production, such a price will be 
subjected to close scrutiny by this court before 
being approved as the basis of an American sell- 
ing price. But it should also be suggested, in this 
connection, that neither the law nor reason re- 
quires that the American producer shall fix such a 
selling price upon a coal tar intermediate pro- 
duced by him that his competitors may buy it 
upon the market, use it in the manufacture of a 
completed dye, and profitably undersell the com- 
pleted product of this American producer, on the 
open market. All the law requires, in our opin- 
ion, is that the price of the raw material or partly 
manufactured substance, produced by the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, shall bear a fair and reasonable 
portion to the cost of the completed article to be 
made therefrom. 


In the second case, which involved the classification 
as competitive of an imported Alizarine Blue Black B, 
the importer alleged that the domestic dyestuff of the 
same name could not be used to obtain substantially 
the same results as those obtained with the imported 
color. 

The testimony submitted in this case, during the 
course of which several dye experts were called upon 
to testify, established, in the words of the decision: 


That the use of exactly the same proportion of 
the domestic and imported dyestuffs do not pro- 
duce absolutely the same result; that to do so 
there must be a slight change in the formula. 
When changed they do produce substantially the 
It must be borne in mind that 
the domestic article is the basis of comparison 


same result. 


and the color produced by the domestic formula 
is the criterion. The imported article will pro- 
duce like results if the formula is slightly changed. 
This is entirely up to the dyer, and if with such 
slight change the results are the same, it is our 
judgment that each accomplishes the same result 
and is used in substantially the same manner. 


Then, upon the importer’s contention that under 
the tariff law imported and domestic dyes cannot be 
considered as competitive if, when used as self colors, 
they produce results that are commercially different, 
as in this case, the decision maintains: 


Of this it may be said that if Congress had so 
intended, it were easy to have declared that the 





question of competition should be determined on 
that basis. Manifestly that was not the intent. 

In this case it appears that both the imported 
and domestic dyes may be, and to some extent are, 
used as self colors, but a large, if not the chief use 
thereof, is in combination with other dyes. To 
give the paragraph the interpretation claimed by 
the importer would be to defeat rather than carry 
out the apparent Congressional intent. 


This construction is of the utmost importance to 
the American dyestuff industry for the reason that 
fully 95 per cent of all dyestuffs used, it can be safely 
said, are used in combination with other dyestuffs. 

For their impartial interpretation of the tariff law 
these two decisions will go on record as outstanding 
examples of the admirable type of justice that prevails 
in the highest customs tribunal. Notable in these 
cases, as well as in several that have been tried by 
this court in the past, is not only the fine, sterling 
spirit of absolute fairness in which such decisions are 
rendered; there is also clearly actuating the often- 
maligned “machinery of the law” a most commendable 
insight, shown distinctly in its consideration of the 
tariff act as an instrument designed in this case for 
the protection of the American dyestuff industry. Such 
insight is quick to discern any and all attempts to 
poke holes in the tariff law at places where such per- 
foration would soon transform it into an utterly in- 
effective scrap of paper—something that would be a 
fitting monument indeed with which to commemorate 
our long struggle for independence and protection. 


COAL TAR EXPORTS INCREASE 

Exports of aniline oil and salts for December to- 
taled 75,728 pounds, valued at $11,6111. Exports of 
other intermediates amounted to $169,836 pounds, val- 
ued at $31,940. Exports of coal-tar colors, dyes and 
stains for the month of December amounted to 3,004,- 
553 pounds, valued at $680,689. 

Figures which have been made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce show also that during Decem- 
ber 6,006,330 pounds of benzol were exported, valued 
at $225,565, and 3,286 barrels of crude coal-tar, valued 
at $9,582. Coal-tar pitch exported in December to- 
taled 633 barrels, valued at $3,370. Exports of other 
crude distillates for December amounted to 1,218,934 
pounds, valued at $47,568. 


The Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. I.. 
has filed plans for improvements in its mill on Eddy 
Street, to include the installation of a mezzanine floor 
for increased working space. 


The United States Finishing Company, Providence, 
R. I., is laying foundations for its new office building, 
estimated to cost $15,000. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 





All classes of chemical work or advice relating to artificial 
colors, natural dyestuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chemicals and accessories in 
general, will be carried out for readers and subscribers of the 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be answered on this page, 
while major matters involving personal investigation, analyses, 
perfected processes and working formulas, will, if desired, be 
treated confidentially through the mails. In answering inqui- 
ries which, by their nature, require reference to the products, 
processes or apparatus of some particular manufacturer we aim 
to be absolutely impartial. We refer the inquiries to specialists 
whom we believe to be best qualified to answer them intelli- 
gently, and must disclaim responsibility if their reports show 
unintentional bias. All questions, materials for analysis or let- 
ters leading to the opening of negotiations for special work 
will receive prompt attention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William Street, New 
York City. 


D. A. T. Co.—Question: We are in need of ma- 
terials that are used in waterproofing and mildew- 
proofing cotton goods, such as 8-10 and 12-ounce gray 
duck. 
information of where to purchase such material, or a 
formula of such, it will be very much appreciated. 

Answer: To the best of our knowledge and belief 
there is no mildew-proofing compound on the market. 


If you will be so kind as to furnish us with 


In fact, to render completed goods mildew-proof would 
be quite a difficult operation. 

Mildew generally develops first in the size used on 
the materials. Therefore, to prevent its inception, the 
best plan is to incorporate some antiseptic with the 
size paste or liquid. We assume that you do not 
manufacture your own ducks. In this case, we sug- 
gest that you instruct the mill from whom you buy 
your ducks to incorporate in their size preparation 
salicylic acid, % to 1 ounce to the gallon. Carbolic 
acid or phenol could be equally well used, but would 
leave a noticeable odor. 

There are several waterproofing compounds on the 
market. 
of several manufacturers of such under separate cover. 


We are sending you the names and addresses 


It might be possible for you to waterproof the fab- 
rics yourselves, although we are not quite sure as to 
the method. 
to wet out the goods thoroughly in a fairly strong soap 
solution and then run them through a bath contain- 
ing a small percentage of alum you would accomplish 
the desired result. It might be worth while for you 
to experiment along these lines in your laboratory. 


We believe, however, that if you were 


Harry A. 
of bleaching in the Manville Mills of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, has resigned and been succeeded 


Soardman, for many years superintendent 


by Jesse Whitwoth, Lowell, Mass. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE PRECEDING SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DYEING ACETATE SILK 


Stripping the SRA Dyes—The Dispersal Patents—Dispersal Dyes on Other Fibers—The “Sulphato” Acid 
Dyes—Mordanting Acetate Silk—Direct Cotton Dyes on Acetate Silk 


By CHAS. E. MULLIN, M.Sc., F. A.I.C. 


(All rights reserved by author) 


Hile American Cellulose & Chemical Company state 
that many colors on Celanese may be stripped for 
redyeing according to Method No. 139 (below). 
Where this is not sufficient, the goods may be given 2 
bleach as in Method No. 140. 
level yellow or white ground. 


This usually gives a pale 
After the stripping treat- 
ment the goods should be soaped in a bath containing 2 
c.c. per liter of Turkey Red oil. The same stripping op- 
erations may be used on Celanese-cotton unions as on 
Celanese, but Method No. 140 should not be used on 
naterials containing wool or silk, as these do not with 
stand the hypochlorite very well. In this case a peroxide 
or permanganate bleach, as mentioned in Part I of this 
series (page 765, AMERICAN DyEsTUFF REPORTER, Nov. 
16, 1925) may be used. In cases where the shade is just 
dyed slightly heavy, it may sometimes be stripped suff- 
ciently by working the goods in a fresh bath prepared 
with soap and Turkey Red oil, or even a little soda ash, 
at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 

Wethod No. 139: Stripping Celanese-—Work the 
goods fo thirty to forty-five minutes at 75 deg. Cent. 
(167 deg. Fahr.) 


2.5 grams of olive oil soap, 0.5 gram of caustic soda, 5 


in a bath, each liter of which contains 


grams of sodium hydrosulphite and one cubic centimeter 
of ammonia. Rinse well. 

Method No. 140: Stripping Celanese —Work the goods 
for thirty minutes or longer in a 0.25 deg. Tw. sodium 
hypochlorite bath which is just acid with hydrochloric 
acid. Rinse well and give an antichlor treatment at 60 
deg. Cent. (140 deg. Fahr.) 
een, as in Method No. 13 (page 238, Dveine 
Acetate Silk, Part IT). 


with sodium bisulphite or 


Tue DiseperRsSAL PATENTS 


The following patents are of interest in connection with 
the dispersal dyes. British Patent No. 230,116, Septem 
her 3, 1923, to Scottish Dyes, E. G. Beckett and ] 
Thomas covers the production of a purple dye for acetate 
silk from phthalimidoanthraquinone, described in British 
Patent No. 214,765. The nitration of 1-phthalimido 


inone at 15 to 20 dee. Cent. (57 to 66 des. Fahr 








in concentrated sulphuric acid gives a dinitro derivative 
which is hydrolyzed by 85 per cent sulphuric acid at 85 
deg. Cent. (185 deg. Fahr.) to a dinitro-1-aminoanthra- 
quinone. This upon reduction with sodium sulphide 
an aqueous sodium hydroxide solution at 80 deg. Cent. 
(176 deg. Fahr.) gives triaminoanthraquinone; bronze 
crystals which in aqueous suspension dye acetate silk 
deep purple shades. The triaminoanthraquinone may be 
benzoylated with benzoyl chloride pyridine or nitro 
benzene solution to give a reddish-purple crystalline prod- 
uct which dyes cotton bluish-red shades fast to washing, 
bleaching and light, from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat. 
Possibly the above patent may cover the Celatene Brilliant 
Violets B and and 2R. 

British Patent No. 231,206, March 21 and September 
14, 1923, to Scottish Dyes, I. G. Beckett, J. Thomas and 
5. Tenia; states that acetate silk is dyed greenish-blue 
to deep blue shades by immersion in a hot aqueous sus 
pension of hexa-aminodianthraquinonylthioether, or a 
dyestuff obtained by the nitration of 1, 5- or 1, 8-di- 
phthalimidoanthraquinone (see British Patent No. 214,- 
765) and subsequent hydrolysis of the product by means 
of an alkaline sulphide. For example, a blue dyestuff 
is obtained by nitrating 50 grams of 5-diphthalimino 
anthraquinone dissolved in 500 grams of 97 per cent sul- 
phuric acid for one hour at 30 deg. Cent. (87 deg. Fahr.) 
by the addition of 62 grams of 80 per cent nitric acid 
and 50 grams of 97 per cent sulphuric acid. The product 
is poured into 5 liters of water, filtered, the residue 
washed free from acid, heated for one hour at 80 deg 
Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) in 1,500 ¢.c. of water containing 
227 grams of sodium sulphide crystals and 35 grams of 
caustic soda, the product hot filtered, and the dyestuff 
residue washed and dried. The resulting blue dve is 
slightly soluble in water and may 
Blue 


The British Patent No. 214,765, February 8, 1923, to 


correspond to Celatene 


Hl. A. E. Drescher, J. Thomas and Scottish Dyes, men- 
tioned before, states that anthraquinoneimides of di-basic 
acids are obtained by heatins a halogenanthraquinone 
with an imide of a di-basic a 
and an acid absorber, or with copper and a metal imide 


‘id in the presence of copper 
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sait. The imides yield aminoanthraquinones upon hy- 
drolysis, as for instance with sulphuric acid. It de- 
scribes the preparation of numerous compounds, includ- 
ing 1-phthalimidoanthraquinone, 1, 5-diphthalimido-, 1, 5- 
diamino-, 1-chloro-5-phthalimino-, and 1-chloro-5-amino- 
anthraquinones, 4-phthalimido and  4-amino-1-methyl- 
amino-2-bromoanthraquinone, 1-phthalimido-2-nitro- and 
1-amino-2-nitroanthraquinones. 

According to British Patent No. 234,533, January 26, 
1924, to Scottish Dyes, J. Thomas and L. J. Hooley, hy- 
droxyanthraquinones and their chloro derivatives suitable 
for dyeing acetate silk may be prepared by the conden- 
sation of phthalic anhydride with o-chlorophenol or its 
derivatives, suchas 2, 4-dichlorophenol, in sulphuric acid 
solution in the presence of boric acid. The hydroxvan- 
thraquinone derivatives are separated by the action of 
alalies. For example, chloroquinizarin may be prepared 
by slowly adding 20 parts of 2, 4-dichlorophenol to 65 
parts of 20 per cent oleum while stirring, and cooling to 
hold the temperature below 25 deg. Cent. (77 deg. Fahr.). 
When a test sample of this is soluble in a 12 per cent 
sodium chloride solution, 22 parts of phthalic anhydride, 
10 parts of boric acid and 30 parts of 20 per cent oleum 
are added, and the temperature raised to 180 deg. Cent. 
in the course of about three hours. It is then raised to 
about 200 deg. Cent. in an hour and held at 195 to 200 
deg. Cent. for about six hours. The solution is then 
diluted with water and the precipitate extracted with 
dilute alkali, whereby an insoluble substance which ap- 
pears to be 1, 4-dihydroxy-2-chloroanthraquinone is ob- 
tained as residue. The soluble portion dyes acetate silk 
a red shade and wool in reddish shides which become 
bluer on chroming. This may cover Celatene Red B. 

In another example, a mixture of 150 parts by weight 
of 94 per cent sulphuric acid, 30 parts of phthalic anhy- 
dride, 16 parts of o-chlorophenol and 16 parts of boric 
acid is heated to 180 deg. Cent. for three hours, the tem- 
perature is raised to 200 deg. Cent. for an hour and then 
maintained at 195 to 200 deg. Cent. for six hours. After 
cooling, boiling with 3,000 parts of water, and filtering, 
a quantity of the residual paste equivalent to 10 parts of 
dry material, is boiled with 1,000 parts of water and 32 
parts of ammonia; the insoluble portion is filtered off, 
and the soluble portion, consisting mainly of 2, 3-chloro- 
hydroanthraquinone, is precipitated by acidification. The 
portion insoluble in ammonia gives fast orange-yellow 
This may be either Celatene Yel- 
low, Orange or Golden Orange. 

British Celanese, Ltd., in British patent No. 237,943, 
April 4, 


of diarylamines which may or may not contain hydroxyl, 


shades on acetate silk. 


1924, state that unsulphonated nitro derivatives 


amino, or chloro groups, may be applied to acetate silk 
by the usual dispersal methods of dyeing, printing or 
stenciling. They may be dissolved in a sulphonated fatty 
acid, or carboxylic or phenol sulphuric acid, as in British 
patent No. 219,349 XIII), to give 
greenish, golden-yellow, orange and brown shades which 


(page 590, Part 


are generally of very good fastness to light, soapinz, 


acids, alkalies and ironing. Suitable derivatives include 
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2, 4-dinitrodiphenylamine, 2, 4-dinitro-4-hydroxydipheny1- 
amine (see British patent No. 222,001, page 591, Part 
XIII), 4-chloro-4-nitrodiphenylamine, 4-chloro-2-nitro-4- 
aminodiphenylamine, 4, 4’-dinitro-2’-hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine, 4-nitrophenyl-4’-nitro-2’-tolylamine and 2, 4-di- 
nitrophenyl-b-naphthylamine. Such compounds usually 
have no affinity for cotton. 

lor instance, one hundred pounds of acetate silk may 
be dyed a full gold shade as follows: Heat 5 pounds of 
a 20 per cent aqueous paste of 2, 4-dinitro-4 hydroxydi- 
phenylamine with 7.5 pounds of 65 per cent aqueous am- 
monium sulphoricinoleate until the mass is homogenous. 
Dilute this with boiling water to make 12 gallons and 
sieve it into a 200-gallon dye bath. The wet-out acetate 
silk is then entered and dyed at 65 to 75 deg. Cent. (149 
to 167 deg. Fahr.). 

Another patent covering the dispersal products is [rit- 
ish patent No. 238,936, May 26, 1924, to Scottish Dyes, 
IX. G. Beckett and J. Thomas. It states that acetate silk 
may be dyed colors which are fast to light by means of 
aqueous suspensions or colloidal solutions of derivatives 
(other than amino derivatives) of a-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone, which contain at least one other hydroxyl or 
halogen substituent in the molecule, but not those poly- 
hydroxyanthraquinones which contain two hydroxyl 
Suitable 
5-dihydroxyanthraquinone (yellow), 1-hy- 
droxy-4-chloroanthraquinone (yellow), 1, 6-dihydroxy- 
anthraquinone (yellow), 1, 
(orange), leuco-1, 


yellow), 1, 4, 


groups in the ortho position to one another. 
dyes are 1, 


t-dihydroxyanthraquinone 
(reddish- 
6-trihydroxyanthraquinone (reddish-yel- 


1-dihydroxyanthraquinone 


low), and 1, 4, 6-trihydroxy-2-chloroanthraquinone (red- 
dish-yellow ). 

The British Celanese Company and G. H. Ellis obtained 
British Patent No. 239,470 on April 4, 1924, covering 
the dyeing, stenciling or printing of acetate silk by means 
of aqueous suspensions or colloidal solutions, but not 
solubilized forms (as in British patent No. 219,349, page 
590, Part XIII) of unsulphonated mono-, di-, or poly-nitro 
derivatives of diarylamines, but excluding 2, 4-dinitro- 
diarylamines (see British patents No. 237,943 and No. 
222,001 on page 591 Part XII1), which may or may not 
contain hydroxy, chloro, amino, or 


other substituent 


groups. Such substances have practically no affinity for 
cotton and only a slight affinity for silk and wool. They 
yield shides on acetate silk which generally show very 
good fastness to light, soaping, acid, alkalies and ironing. 
Suitable compounds include 4-nitrodiphenylamine, 4-ni- 
trophenyl-4’-tolylamine, 4-chloro-2-nitrodiphenylamine, 4- 
nitro-4-chlorodiphenylamine, t-chloro-2-nitro-4’-methy- 
oxydiphenylamine, — 4-chloro-2-nitro-4’-hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine, 4-chloro-2-nitro-3’-aminodiphenylamine, 4, 4-di- 
nitrodiphenylamine, +, 4’-dinitro-3’-hydroxydiphenylamine, 
4-nitrophenyl-4’-nitro-2’-tolylamine, 2, 4-dinitrodiphenvi- 
amine, 4, 4-dichloro-2-nitrodiphenylamine and 4. 4’-dini- 
tro-2’-hydroxyldiphenylamine. 

United States patent No. 1,532,921, April 7, 1925, to 
F. Munz, utilizes ordinary soaps, sulphonated products. 


Turkey Red oils, monosolvol, etc., as well as organic sol- 
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vents, such as benzene and its homologous, hydrated car- 
bohydrates, chlorocarbohydrates and similar substances, 
as solvents for the insoluble products to be applied by 


the dispersal method. 


He states that alkalies, such as 
soda ash and ammonia, frequently assist in solubilizing 
the dyes. 


l thod No. ] 1] . 


dved a yellow shade with 2 per cent, on the weight of 


lor example, Acetate silk may be 


the fabric, of dimethylamidoazobenzene, 4 per cent of 
Turkey Red oil, 4 per cent of solvent naphtha and 0.4 
per cent of soda. These are boiled with forty to fifty 
times their weight of water and added to the dye bath 
at 80 to 85 deg. Cent. (176 to 185 dev. Fahr.). The 
acetate silk is dyed for about three-quarters of an hour 
to exhaust the bath, rinsed and finished in a dilute acetic 
acid bath. 

VWethod No, 142: 
acetate silk with 3 per cent of the dyestuff derived from 


A deep black may be obtained on 


o-anisidine-a-naphthylamine, 8 per cent of common curd 
soap, 5 per cent of tetraline and 1.5 per cent of soda ash 
This is handled in the same manner as Method No. 141, 
but at 60 to 65 deg. Cent. (140 to 149, deg. Fahr.), then 
diazotized, possibly as in Parts VIII and IX, and devel- 
oped with B-hydroxynaphthoic acid. 

Vethod No. 143: 


may be obtained in the same manner as in Method No. 


A clear blue color on acetate silk 


142, but using 0.5 per cent of dianisidine, 2 per cent of 
soap, 1.5 per cent of tetraline and 0.5 per cent of soda 
ash. This is diazotized and developed with b-hydroxy- 
naphthoic acid also. 

The use of the Celatene dyes upon wool, silk, straw 
tagel, jute, coir, hemp, paper pulp, etc., was discussed in 
“Dyeing Acetate Silk,” Part XIV, AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER, 1925, page 622. It is interesting to note that 
the use of these aminoanthraquinone products upon these 
fibers is covered by British Patents No. 230,130 and No. 


) 


238,590, which follow. These patents indicate a wide 
and heretofore unsuspected usefulness of the anthra- 
quinone suspensions in dyeing many fibers. British pat- 
ent No. 230,130, October 29, 1923, to Scottish Dyes, 
J. S. Wilson and J. Thomas states that natural silk may 
he dyed with an aqueous suspension of 1-methylamino-., 
l-amino-2-methyl-, 2-amino-, 1, 4-diamino-, 1-methyl- 
amino-4-amino-, or triaminoanthraquinone. The 1-methyl- 
aminoanthraquinone produces a bluish-red color on silk. 
These products may also be used upon unions containing 
real silk. 

British Patent No, 238,590, April 24, 1924, to R. F. 
Thompson, J. Thomas and Scottish Dyes, covers the ap- 
plication of similar anthraquinone derivatives to cellulose 
and ligno-cellulose fibers, such as straw, jute, hemp, 
esparto, raffia, flax and ramie, but not cotton. These 
fibers are dyed fast shades by immersion in hot alkaline 
or acid liquors containing suitable aminoanthraquinones or 
their derivatives in suspension or in solution. For in- 
Stance, straw is dyed an orange shade of good fastness 
to light by treating it for an hour in a boiling alkaline 
dye bath consisting of 100 gallons of water, 2 pounds of 
soda ash and 5 pounds of a 10 per cent paste of 1-amino 
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2-methylanthraquinone. 


Thirty to forty pounds of jute, 
hemp, straw or tagel may be dyed a reddish-violet shad 
of excellent fastness to light by boiling for an hour in a 
dye bath containing 100 gallons of water, 30 pounds of 
acetic acid and 10 pounds of a 10 per cent paste of 1, 4- 
Suitable 


chloro-2-aminoanthraquinone 


diaminoanthraquinone. include 1 


dyestuffs 
(yellow), 1-methylamino 
anthraquinone, and the nitration product of hexaamino- 
dianthraquinonylthio-ether (blue). 
THE “Sutpnato” Acip Dyes 

A new variety of acid dyes for acetate silk is covered 
by British patent No. 237,739 to the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, \W. H. Perkin and S. C. Bate, August 22 
1924. This states that a few of the sulphato dyestuffs 
described in British patent No. 181,750, dye acetate silk 
from a neutral, acid or alkaline bath in a variety of shades 
of good fastness to light and washin7z; the nitrated mono 
azo dyes giving the brightest shades. For example, ace 
tate silk may be dyed a bright scarlet by immersion for 
an hour at 60 to 80 deg. Cent. (140 to 176 deg. Fahr.) 
in a dye bath containing 3 per cent of salt, 1 per cent of 
sulphuric acid and 1 per cent of the dyestuff obtained 
by coupling diazotized p-nitroaniline with sodium sul 
phatoethylaniline. Sulphato dyestuffs containing amino 
groups, that is, p-aminobenzeneazo-/p-sulphatoethylaniline, 
may be used and the resultiny shades subsequently diazo 
tized and developed by the usual methods. Two-color 
effects on union materials containing cotton and acetate 
silk are obtained by dyeing in one bath with sulphato 
dyestuffs having an affinity for either, but not both of the 
fibers. Suitable sulphato dyes for acetate silk are ob 
tained by coupling wi-nitroaniline with sulphatoethylaniline 
(reddish-yellow), or ethylsulphatoethylaniline (yellow- 
ish-orange ) ; p-nitroaniline with sulphatoethylaniline (red- 
dish-orange), or sulphatoethyl-o-toluidine (bright red), 
or ethylsulphatoethylaniline (scarlet), or sulphatoethy] 
b-naphthylamine (bright pink), or sulphatoethyl-a-naph- 
thylamine 


(magenta);  1-nitro-2-naphthylamine — with 


methylsulphatoethylaniline (orange) ; 4-nitro-1-naphthyl 
amine with ethylsulphatoethylaniline (brown); or 3, 5 
dinitro-o-toluidine with ethylsulphatoethylaniline  (car- 
dinal red). o-Chloro-p-nitroaniline with ethylsulphato 


ethylaniline (bluish-red), or  sulphatoethyl-a-naphthyl- 
amine (bright violet) ; 2, 4-dinitroaniline with benzylsul 
phato-ethylaniline (bluish-red), or sulphatoethyl-a-naph 
thylamine (navy blue) ; and 2, 4-dinitro-1-naphthylamine 
with sulphatoethyl-a-naphthyvlamine (greenish-blue ). 
The original patent covering the new 


was British patent No. 181,750 (1922), 


“sulphato” dyes 

to the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, Green and Saunders, and was 
based upon the discovery that the presence of the alco 
C.H,.SO,H, attached to nitro 


gen has a somewhat similar function to the sulphonic 


holic sulphuric group, 
acid group in dyes. The resulting dye is soluble, acid 
in character, and therefore suitable for dvein’ real sil‘: 
and wool. Apart from the part that these properties are 


characteristic of these new dyes, their use is not restricted 
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to the dyeing of animal fibers, as it was originally recog- 
nized that some of them would dye cotton from a neutral 
or alkaline dye bath, while others may be used in the 
manufacture of lakes and pigments. Members of this 
group suitable for use as mordant dyes were also pre- 
pared. Now it has been discovered that certain dyes of 
this class are suitable for acetate silk, so that it may be 
possible to dye almost any combination of fibers in cer- 
tain colors with this one class of dyes. 

The “sulphato” group (SO,H), like the sulphonic 
group, can be introduced not only into the finished dye, 
but also into one or both components used in its produc- 
tion. There is also another quite distinctive method to 
react in ajueous or alcoholic solution with a primary or 
secondary amine or diamine of the aromatic or fatty- 
aromatic series, or one of their derivatives, so that an 
intermediate product containing the hydroxyethyl residue 
(—C,H,.OH) is formed. This product is then con- 
verted into a hydroxyethyl dyestuff, which, on subsequent 
treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid, yields the 
required soluble dyestuff containing the sulphato group 
attached to the ethyl residue. Other chlorhydrins may 
may be used in the same manner, and if desired, a sul- 
phonic acid group may be introduced at the same time 
as the sulphato, however, this would possibly not be de- 
sirable in products for use in dyeing acetate silk. 
method consists of 
first forming the chlorethylhydrogen sulphate by dissolv- 


A modification of the foregoing 


ing ethylene chlorhydrin in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and allowing this substance to react in neutral or alkaline 
solution with a solution of a dyestuff component, inter- 
mediate product, or a dyestuff containing a primary or 
secondary amino group. In this manner the sulphato- 
ethyl group may be introduced by a single step. When 
ethylene chlorhydrin is used in the preparation of the 
sulphato intermediate product, the general structure of 
the monoamino derivative is: 


R i“ . a Ag ee 
A> N—C.H,. SO,H or R -N<-'H,.SO,H 


in which R indicates an aromatic, or substituted aromatic 
residue, and A represents a hydrogen atom or an alkyl, 
oxyalkyl or aryl group. An aromatic diamine may be 
converted into a mono-, di-, tri-, or tetra-sulphato acid. 

To convert the hydroxyethyl intermediate compound 
into its sulphato acid, it is only necessary to use sulphuric 
acid, or a substitute, of the same concentration as is used 
in the preparation of ethylhydrozen sulphate, the general 
conditions being the same in both cases. The resulting 
product may be used for the direct preparation of a 
sulphato dye. 

Parent basic dyestuffs are prepared from their hy- 
Croxylethyl components in a manner similar to that used 
for the corresponding dves from ethyl- and diethylanilines. 
ethyl-o-toluidine, ethyvl-a- and 2-naphthylamines, dialkyl- 
m-phenylenediamines, ete. They are then treated with 
sulphuric acid. Both of the foregoing methods are ap- 
nlicable to all classes of dyes in which the members can 


he obtained as the corresponding ethyl derivatives. 
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In the same manner, sulphato triphenylmethane dyes 
can be obtained by condensing from suitable aldehydes, 
while all types of dyes obtainable from nitroso com- 
pounds by condensation with amines, phenols, or amino- 
phenols, can be prepared from nitroso sulphato acids; or 
a hydroxyethyl azine, oxazine, or thiazine dye may be 
converted into its sulphato acid. It is possible that prior 
to this invention sulphato compounds have been prepared 
but not recognized. 

As an example of the preparation of these dyes, the 
salt of p-nitrobenzeneazo-p-disulphatodiethyl- 
aminobenzene is prepared by adding to a solution of 23.1 
parts of the sodium salt of disulphatodiethylaniline, a 
solution containing ten parts of diazotized /p-nitroaniline. 
Coupling takes place in the presence of acetic acid and 
the dye is salted out. 


sodium 


It is a red powder which dyes 
wool scarlet from an acid dye bath, and has the formula: 


C,H,(NO,).N,.C,H,.N(C,H,.SO,NA), 


The same dyestuff may be prepared in another manner 
by dissolving 12.3 parts of dihydroxyethylaniline in dilute 
acid and coupling it with the diazo solution prepared 
from 10 parts of p-nitroaniline. 

The insoluble red powder is dried and 1 part is heated 
with 2 or 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid at about 
30 to 100 deg. Cent. until it is soluble in dilute alkali. 
The melt is then diluted and the dye salted out as before. 

The sodium salt of disulphatodiethylditolylphenylcar- 
binol may be prepared by slowly adding 10 parts of the 
dyestuff obtained according to British patent No. 13,604 
(1914) (by condensing benzaldehyde with oxvyethyl-o- 
toluidine and subsequent oxidation with lead oxide) to 
20 or 30 parts of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, keep- 
ing the temperature down. The solution is allowed to 
stand until the product is soluble in alkali. On dilution 
and salting out, a dyestuff is obtained which dyes wool 
greenish-blue from an acid dye bath. The leuco base 
may be sulphonated before oxidation to the carbinol. 
This dye has the formula: 


_C,H,(CH,) .NH.C,H,.SO,Na. 


en 
CoH, .C( HM) < C.H,(CH,).NH.C,.H,.SO,Na. 


Sulphatoethylaminodioxytoluphenoxazoniumcearboxylic 
acid, 
N 
(C,H,SO,Na).NH.C,H,(CH,< 


>C,H(OH),.CO.. 
O = 


may be prepared from a dyestuff of the gallocvanine type. 
This gallocyanine dye is prepared by the usual method 
from /-nitrosooxyethyl-o-toluidine and gallic acid, see 
British patent No. 182,031 (1921). Ten parts of this dve 
are added to twenty or thirty parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and the solution warmed until it gives no 
It is then diluted and the 
dyestuff salted out as a black powder which dves wool a 


precipitate in a tannin reagent. 


deep blue from an acid dve bath and chrome mordanted 
wool a violet blue. 
(Part VIII will appear in an carly issue ) 
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Foreign Dyes Imported Through New York 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 





1—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 
A—Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
1873. 


B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine. 
Founded 1865. 


By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1862, 


C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. Founded 
1870. 


K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine. Founded 1870. 


M—Farbwerke, vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on- 
the Main. Founded 1862. 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 


BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Boyer & Kegel, Furstenberg. near 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 

CG—Chemikaliewerk Griesheim G. m, b. H., Griesheim-on-the- 
Main. Founded 1882. 

CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 
Founded 1823 

GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main. Founded 1842. 

L—Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Co., Mulheim- 
on-the-Main. Founded 1879 


tM—Chemische Fabriken, vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 
WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. Founded 1842. 


MPORTS of coal-tar dyes for the month of Jan- 
uary, 1926, by ports are as follows: 


Invoice 


Pounds Value. 
PNM WS csc hc gata tcc kv pce sk 179.985 $177,319 
GeOVR RGR oiethae -F ete eat oer niomars 10,474 6.699 
SALEM testes Sade echo eaek 190.459 $184,018 


[he January total for dyes does not include the 
warehouse withdrawals for the port of New York, 
details for which will be in the February import list. 
As the withdrawals comprise a considerable portion 
of the totals, the figures for January are below the 


actual imports for that month. 


Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported 
During January 


Pounds 


Ciba Violet R (single strength)............ 17,630 
Ciba Scarlets (single strength)............. 15,285 
Ce ee Se ne 8,838 
Helindone Red 3B (single streneth)......... 6,133 
Zhisuipbom Tere GS. x6 ok eda ao% sade sovas 5,004 


with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 


OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 






3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 
DH—Farbwerke vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 


G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh. Rud. Geigy. 
Founded 1764. 


I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 


FA—Farbwerk Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. Founded 
1888 


NF—Niederlandische Farben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Delft, 
Netherlands. Founded 1897. 


CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917.  (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 

P—Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830. 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 


Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 
BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester 

BD—British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., London, 

Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 





Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded 
Customs Warehouse 
Coal-Var 


Dyes and Colors Intermediates 


Coal-Tar 


(pounds) (pounds) 


Pele. Bi, BOR6 icccsccccae 775,916 1,378,837 
Asoust 31, TOZH. 6.3: .-5s 167451 1,563,760 
September 30, 1925..... 709,381 1,359,714 
October 31, 1925... ....4. 609,750 1,055,241 
November 30, 1925..... 521,238 146 226 
December 31, 1925...... 633,525 758,618 


Per Cent of Dyes by Country of Shipment 


PIMEMOTIANG 2. 6.05 5s. 50 «Belo. ... banc c oviess 3 
DE ios cweannate ee. Rs csaercne<pen: AN 
PEED. sdontinds nie De ME “des achaisecades. I 
PAPI bose dscdcsas GS TAOmOnG- c445cs08uc45 1 


The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour 
Index and Schultz numbers, and, in the case of those 
which could not be identified by either number, the 
classification according to the ordinary method of ap 
plication was adopted. As the pastes and powders of 
the vat dyes vary widely in strength and quantity, 
each vat dye has been reduced—in nearly every case 


—to a single strength basis. 
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DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN* Colour 
a Index Schultz Quantity 
Reliee Scholtes Quantity No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) Fur Gray Brown SLA—(A) 
24 36 Moti Orange—(t-M) .................02 00 50 Fur Olive DA, 3G, 6G6—(A) 
Be) Rs Sie iis BG OGD. 6 os savin cs ccecce ese 110 Fur Red Brown OR—(A) 
145 140 Jasmine, High, Conc.(G) — 93 a Seine Me, Me, SrtA) ‘ 
7 ve Y , eae keer er Fur Yellow Brown A, 2GA, 4GL—(A) 
196 iyo Gmc Poncesu- BE —(G) ov si-cscs sss cctisnaaccs 220 Nako ER—(M) 
219 — Eriochrome Flavine A Conce.—(G)......... 1,102 Make Black: BTC Mi) ici ccc ciscas o0ssi0id wavelet 642 
278 — Direct Fast Red 8SBL—(By) 878 622 Brilliant Delphine Blue B—(S)............ 1,000 
Chlorantine Fast Red 7BL—(I)............ 881 879 == Chromasurime P= (19)! occ sieses cscwcnic cscs 882 
po 257 Coomassie Navy Blue GNX—(BD) eee 300 884 627 Chromacetine Blue S Extra—(DH) 
J2l — Diamine Fast Scarlet GG—(C)... Sh eay ooo 30 Gallo Navy Blue S Extra—(By)............ 885 
324 —- Developed Brilliant Orange GR Ex.—(By).. 249 ides = 3 
325 — Diamine Fast Violet FFRN—(C).......... 100 892 Gas Modern Viclet—(OE) saci cs knee hssawses 882 
326 279 Direct Fast Orange S—(By)............... 150 894 637 Gallamine Blue Extra Paste—(G).......... 1,024 
382 J? “GCliforamine: Réd. B—(S) vic. iccicccuick sands 2,000 905 645 Gallazine Powder—(DH) «.........2 500800008 441 
23 349 Diamine Brown B—(C)................000- 150 927 663 New Methylene Blue N—(M) 
436 358 Aceto Purpurine 8B—(A).................. 20u New Methylene Blue NSS—(C)........... 1,550 
441 — Chromocitronine R—(DH) ................ 440 937 — Eclipse Brown 3GK—(G)...........0060005 5 
448 303 ‘Cotton Red 4BA—(B).. ....c6.ccccsacesccwen 500 969 748 Hydron Blue R Powder (s. s.)—(C)....... 333 
459 343 Diamine Orange F—(C)....0...0.c00cc00! 2,000 1006 746 Pyrogene Green 3G—(1).........s6.00.000005 1,102 
570 454 Trisulphon’ Brown GS—(S)................ 5,004 1053 — Alizarine Light Blue SE Conc.—(S) 
590 471 Chloramine Blue 3G—(S).............0.00- 506 Erio Fast Cyanine SE—(G).............%. 1,151 
645 — Kiton Fast Yellow 3G—(I)................ 661 1054 858 Alizarine Sapphire Blue B—(1)............ 661 
663 sue Setocyanine 296—(G)  «cciiiedcccccsucseaaes 110) 1053 796 Anthracene Blue SWR Powder—(B)...... 2,574 
6/71 505 Erioglaucine Supra Conc.—(G)............ 110-1081 864 Anthraquinone Green GXNNO Powder—(B) 594 
677 512 Magenta AB Powder—(B)............c05% 1,500 1088 855 Alizarine Blue SKY Powder—(By) 
682 sun Baitivt Vigist—0B)) nc daeccss cin cies cvednce’s 500 Alizarine Sky Blue B Powder—(By)....... 738 
690 see Wictoria. Violet SR=(1) oi. coc cckcen secs 331 1091 — Anthra Rubine B Powder—(K)............ 143 
704 oa0 Alkaline Bite SR—(C) occ. cccecaesscceees 25 1095 759 Anthra Yellow GC Paste—(B)............. 661 
705 537. Methyl Silk Blue New—(G)............... 110. 1096 760 Vat Golden Orange C Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)\—(B) 1,322 
707 539 Water Blue, large lumps—(A)............. 200 1102 765 Helindone Black IBB Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(M)_ 1,000 
710 541 Brilliant Dianil Blue 6G—(M)............. 400) 1113 842 Indan. Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 
712 ae? MreMMONNE CRUISES NSO) 5 ns ccieiss sdcowikieswmsdle 450 Indan. Blue GCD Dbl. Pdr. (s. s.)—(B)..... 3,276 
717 340 Acid Violet GRN—(D)). o.ssc66 cicscciie dc naes 2,204 1118 849 Indan. Yellow G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B)...... 2,010 
720 551 Oxychrome Brilliant Blue PB—(A)........ 200 = 1133 Si9' Vat Red FF Extra Paste—(By)...5.....5... 1,450 
722 Sod ‘Erideyanine: RO—(G)) cn.cccccicc cc cccdengonss 110-1142 830 Anthra Red RT Paste—(B) 
728 Hoe. Wactorig: Tide! ARB) ii ced.cac acne daiceian 771 Anthra Red RT Paste Fine—(B) 
729 Soo Victoria: Binge B-—-(]).. icin sd ccccaccacacans 2,204 Anthra Red RT Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
743 5/0 Rhodamine S—(IG). « icciiis desc ccvdas cee. 50 Anthra Red RT Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(B).. 264 
748 579 Sulpho Rosazeine B Extra—(M).......... 200 = 1143 827 Anthra Bordeaux R Paste—(B)............ 605 
749 573. Rhodamine B Cone.—(G) 1145 834 Helindone Gray IGK Pdr. (s. s.)—(M)..... 800 
Rhodamine B Extta—(Q)......0..:.%..606. 2,200 1149 873 Helindone Brown IGR Pdr. (s. s.).—(M)... 225 
758 582 Erio Fast Fuchsine BBL—(G)............ 2,204 = 1151 — Vat Printing Brown R Pdr. (s. s.)—(By).. 80 
ta 592° Erythrosise A—(M) sic. isdccveasccsnacncs 11 1161 871 Vat Red Violet RRK Paste—(B)......... 1,445 
788 603 Acridine Orange DHE—(DH) 1163 S32 Vat Violet BH Paste—(B)... ic ickcs 5 eee sn 1,293 
Brilliant Acridine Orange A—(DH)........ 2,866 1178 876 Indigosol O, O4B—(DH).... 330 
789 — Patent Phosphine 2G, M—(I)............... 1,653 1196 $90 ‘Ciba Vellow G Paste—-(f) q....6.0c ccc cesccus 440 
795 OU? Manic (Als “Cont 0B 6 cs cascad ceevciden 500 1198 891 Ciba Green C Powder (s. s.)—(1)....... 2,200 
797 608 Patent Phosphine GRNTN—(B)........... 850 = 1211 910 Helindone Pink BN Paste—(M)... 1,500 
801 GS Quamoline” Yellow—(G). 22 6 cc niesasiscwccss 118 Thioindigo Rose BN Extra Paste—(K) 1,532 
815 Glo hae Fevow T(E) oink ci. ccssnscwveweks 500 1212 918 Ciba Red 3B Powder (s. s.)—(1) 
829 Gfa Aze Geseile: BB—=(C€)..osecsccckcic cescseuss 1,000 Helindone Reddish Violet IRH Powder 
$33 — Xylene Milling Blue BL Cone.—(S) (s. s.)—(M) 
Xylene Milling Blue GL Cone.—(S)....... 1,551 Thioindigo Red 3B Paste—(Kk) 
845 687. Methylene Heliotrope Extra Strong (M)... 500 Thioindigo Red 3B Powder (s. s.)—(K)..... 6,133 
865 duo ‘Silver ‘Gray P—CA)) <i cicccsccrcaccies aces fs . 1247 913 Helindone Orange R Paste—(M) 
873 661 Direct Gray R PastO—(G). 06. cccccc ccc cces 991 Helindone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(M) 
875 923 Fur Black DB, DG, SC—(A) Thioindigo Orange R Paste—(K).......... 3,674 
Fur Blue Black A, B, D, SA, SB, SDF—(A) 1222 901 Ciba Violet R Paste—(1) 
Fur Blue Gray—(A) Ciba Violet R Powder (s. s.)—(I).......... 17,630 
Fur Brown NZ, NZD, O, P, PR, PY—(A) 1226 906 Ciba Red G Powder (s. s.)—(I)............- 2,200 
Fur Brown 2R, 4R, SK, SKG, SO, SP—(A) 1227 904 Helindone Brown G Paste—(M)........... 500 
Fur Gray AL, ALA, B, G, R—(A) 1227 904 Thioindigo Brown G Paste—(K)........... 1,017 
— 1228 907 Ciba Scarlet G Extra Paste—(I)............ 11,683 
*This table includes imports through the port of New York 1228 907 Helindone Fast Scarlet C Paste—(M)...... 1,500 
to the amount of 179,985 pounds, and also 10,474 pounds through 1228 907 Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Paste—(K)......... 2,102 
the port of Boston. 1230 911 Ciba Orange G Paste—(I)..............5.. 661 
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UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 





Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 

Reid: Boe eee re be gsc. ceeraRS os caine 4b dew eord om sions Rakawenek 551 
head Pore Ble Te Sra) nkosi oko dieceauiasdvacsexe 1,102 
Raat . x, SN si eek ke Steinke slaw aid aeons tacaties 110 
Acid Rhodamine B Powder—(M).................ccceee 55 
Acid Rhodamine 3R—(lI)........... Mid daah eee Gace 1,102 
Rete) Violet Se 0 aise i Scc Ss casaiianakeseubsenaueede 25 
Alizarine Supra Blne SES—(By) icine cvccccccccccccwccesces 10 
AG rrilianae SRG a0 BED oss. a ccicse iota aa aseie aa ood due adrane seen 100 
Brilliant Milling Blue B—(By).................ccccccces 551 
Cloth Fast Orange R—(I).......... Stiles eS eR RE aes 331 
Cloth, Fast TG) SO) ees cs apsineyosewuiarantdnwn es saeaute 110 
Evio Anthracene Brown R—(G).....< ocas.ccocsa se0ccaean 220 
Berio: Gree Fe NEI as ns < ons osrro os aed nde deandaael 1,102 
Fast Acid Green BB Extra—(M)..........00.ce0ece00ce 500 
Ripe Ce ANN i oc ccdiwten ss cw sa 4 week di wien Roane 3,508 
Abit East Rem 0 os aioe 5 oie ee icese ck a cbc caonsndorednn 110 
Raton: Fast. eG T— 02). ook asicdkwsawenes nagsceeann 441 
RemesOl To teee 0 in oss ick wo ical dws Se oie’ oa bwin eS oe ken 110 
Mini. TOM Aas Th; TOD ions 6 bis ae pecs bo eda ere dees 700 
Naphthol Black BGN Gone—(C) «66. ccc cecccecceae nen 100 
DISS TRIG ie hin. sce ecids based acibsidenedbadeasanr sco eos 
Deere “MCT EO asc g os crash dacs 69 Sik dle gp Woes ars 551 
Novazol Blue B—(G)....... Yas eva ke tesa id ata is oraccs a eco rete es 441 
Par PPR Te RSD oooh osacese so cece seiee bie neers 2,204 
Pater WE et OKO) ovens. s:cs cae ev cn cu caw awe 2,204 
eA RU ABB TRO is. sce sts vd dacs 40 Cdr ww do bse ors 50 
Silk Blue BSIC Powder—(A)........... Si caldera ee ees 100 
Sulphorhodamine G Powder—(M).................0000 288 
Supramine Green BL—(By).......... Sie Aenea ae 5 
aylene Fast Blue BP Conc —(S) oon cco ccccctundaacanciowi 500 
Xylene Milling Orange R Conc.—(S)..............0000: 1,000 

Vat Dyes 

Anthra Brilliant Green 5G Paste—(B)......... seceusae ie 
REMSG MEWMAAIN, SOD in as sce Src hs 4:blaloed sod, bee w oka ee 110 
RAR RUIN Ra PRU OND a ols ic Saic:x Gra cena biar Gd avai Suan 6! aSmeub'a 1,323 
Helindone Fast Scarlet B Paste—(M). ...........s.0000% 500 
Helindone Fast Scarlet C Powder—(M)................. 10uU 
Helindone Pink R Extra Paste—(M).................< 2,000 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(M).............. 3,500 
Hydron Orange RP Paste—(C) .....6...05. ccccccccceecces 2,274 
Hydron Yellow Brown G Paste—(C)....... 500 
indigoso! Yellow HCG—(By)...:.....00cc0c0cecceescasen 10 


Thioindigo Black B Paste—(K).. 2,053 


Vat Blue RSN Powder—(B)... Bcrtpah ae ELAN Sate cls Mine 50 
Vat Brown GG Paste—(B)......... REN eae la ean eee 1,584 
Vat Green 2G Double Paste (s. s.)—(B).............. oo Leese 
Helindone Pink IB Double Paste (s. s..—(M) 

Nan Wit PARE, oho adc nc eckeweneavacevto<oe. Aeeee 


Mordant and Chrome Dyes 





Beil Alizee Ceeay WON) sc ccnecse odes aciewasducoces ae 1,866 
\] Ry ere C—O ES is iano b xie ins. easiness ee pe wk 10 
\nthr e Chromate Brown ©B—(C).........:cc:0ccsecc08 500 
Chromorhodine 6GN Extra—(DH). Pr edi acne eee eas so eee 
Eriochrome Brown SWN Supra—(G)...... eee 55 
métachrome: Blue Blacics 2B 0A) «6c. bs. 6s cadciee suteacteore 264 
enORCit eine TO CBD iis iiss adds ode cwanasewawsnna 200 
shoddy Chrome Black BA—(A)..... + éé.cicscaacsaceesese 5 
Shoddy Chrome Black RA—(A) eM Tee ie ton en BK 5 
pncady Chrome Slack TATA) « co.od5c\. 3.6 oe.s anne nase 5 
Direct Dyes 
Benzo Fast Blue 4GL Extra—(By)..... 220 


Copper Brown 3 7L—( By a ikke rip Sl Serena ea dtr cr aa 10 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Chloramine Light Violet R—(S)......... 
Chlorantine Fast Blue 4GL—(1)... 
Chlorantine Fast Blue SGL—(1)... 
Chlorantine Fast Green B—(1) 
Chlorantine Fast Yellow RL—(1). 
Columbia Catechine 3B—(A) 
Cotonerol G 


F 
F 


Extra, 2G Extra—(A) 
slack ED—(C) 
Diamine Azo Fast Green G—(C)... 
Diamine Azo Brown G—(C).. 
Diamine Fast Blue FFB—(C) 
Diamine Fast Rose B—(C).. 


Developing | 


Diaminogene GG—(C) 

Diazanil Pink B—(M) 

Diazo Brilliant Scarlet B Extra—(By) 
Diazo Brown RW—(I).. 

Diazo Fast Blue 6GW—(1)... rata 
Diazol Light Red NSB—(P)......... 
Oxydiamine Blue PG—(C)... 


Parasulphon Brown GS—(S)..... 

Triazol Light Orange 2RL—(GrE) 

Zambesi Black D—(A)............ 
Dyes for Artificial Silk 

Azonine Direct Blue B—(C) 

Celatene Black—-(SD) 

Duranol Black Paste—(BD) 

Duranol Blue G Paste—(BD) 

Duranol Red 2B Paste—(BD) 

Duranol Red G Paste—(BD) 

Ionamine A—(BD) ......... dip ie Ghod totais 

Setacyl Direct Orange 2R Powder—(G) 

Setacyl Direct Red B—(G)....... 


Basic Dyes 
Brilliant Acridine Orange 3R—(DH) 
Rhodamine Blue 6B Cone.—(By) 


Sulphur Dyes 
Cross-Dye Green B—(BD) 
Cross-Dye Green 2G—(BD) 
Immedial Direct Blue B—(C) 
Indo Carbon SN—(C)........ 
Pyrogene Pure Blue 3GL—(] 


Sulphur Black MBWJ—(A) 


Spirit-Soluble and Color-Lake 
Ceres ed V0) 66s hoe 6 ke pwede ‘tai 
Hansa Yellow G Powder—(M) 
Oil Green ALB in lumps—(K) 
Tero Yellow FR—(B) 

Unclassified Dyes 
\zol Printing Brown 3RL Paste—(By) 
Neutral Orange G—(By 


Selan Printing Brown 3R—(By)... 
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Quantity 
(pounds) 


Dyes 


500 
861 
1,102 
2,204 
1,102 
50 
20 
500 
936 
487 
25 
100 
1,442 
250 
298 
llu 
1,102 
2,203 
50 
200 
123 
500 


500 

50 
200 
172 

60 
224 
260 
220 


441 


wn 


4,575 
4,263 
100 
50 


1,102 


w 


500 
50 
200 


10 
558 
10 


It is reported that Col. Leroy Springs, president ot 


the Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Fort Mill 


S. C., is considering the question of producing rayon 


goods in that plant. The erection of about 


100 


new 


houses for operatives of the local mill is also said to 


be under consideration. 
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Steaming of Ciba Coloring Matters 
The proportion of moisture in the steam plays an 
important part in the steaming of Ciba coloring mat- 


ters. According to Der Textilchemiker und Colorist, 
1925, page 162, the author has established that the 
best results can be obtained when the steaming is 
conducted with a steam which contains considerable 
moisture, the process being effected in as short a pos- 
sible time, from five to ten minutes, in a Mather- 
Platt apparatus. The greater the proportion of mois- 
ture in the steam the deeper and the more brilliant 
will be the color. 

In order to obtain the proper degree of moisture in 
the steam and to regulate this so that it is constant, 
the author proceeds in the following manner. He 
arranges a Foulard in front of the Mather-Platt ma- 
chine. The Foulard is provided with two rollers. One 
of these, the upper one, is covered with rubber, and 
the lower one is made from engraved copper and 
dips into a solution of gum tragacanth and glycerine. 
The excess of the solution is removed by a doctor. 

This Foulard machine makes it possible to impreg- 
nate the printed fabric with the thickened solution 
mentioned above. Directly after this takes place, the 
fabric enters the Mather-Platt machine, and its move- 
ment through this machine is also under control. The 
designs were printed on the fabric with the aid of 
Alizarine Indigo Blue (pulverized) Bayer, glycerine, 
water, caustic soda, hydrosulphite (pulverized) MLB, 
gums, rongalite and British gum. 

The first sample was steamed without being first 
put through a moistening process. The second sam- 
ple was steamed after first being treated with the 
aforementioned mixture. The third sample was first 
subjected to the action of a solution of beta-naphthol 
in sodium hydroxide and then steamed. 

It was then found that the first sample was not as 
good as the other two. The third sample appeared to 
be better than the second. Patents have been taken 
out in the past on the action of beta-naphthol under 
such conditions on vat and sulphur coloring matters. 


Manufacture of Piece Dyed Mixtures of Wool and 
Half Wool 

In the article which is published on this subject in 
Deutsche Wollen Gew., 1925, page 449, the author 
first describes the known processes employed for the 
production of piece dyed mixtures of wool and half 
wool, and in particular he mentions a process which 
was patented in the year 1907 and which dealt with 
the dyeing in an acid bath of woven fabrics which 
consisted of animal fibers either in part and in en- 
tirety. In this process substantive coloring matters 
were used in combination with wool colors. 
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Technical Notes from Foreign Sources 


A number of formulae are also given in the article 
according to which it is possible to manufacture cheap 
fabrics and the like, dyeing them in a single color 
bath. It was mentioned that for this purpose it has 
been found that the acid coloring matters are best 
suited, and these colors will be absorbed by wool in 
a neutral solution which also contains Glauber salt. 

In the case of certain cheap fabrics and knitted 
cloth which are made from cotton and shoddy it is 
found necessary to add to the color bath in addition 
to the acid coloring matter already contained in it a 
substantive coloring matter as well in order to dye 
the cotton part of the fabric. It is found that the 
latter color will be easily absorbed from a neutral, 
lukewarm solution. 

In order to produce black-white mixtures in the 
coarse cheap fabric, it is necessary to weave part oj 
the fabric from part from black 
shoddy to which a corresponding amount of white 
wool has been added. 


white cotton and 


Various other data regarding 
this matter are given in the original article. 


Dyeing of Chiffon 
Silk chiffon is made mostly from raw silk, so that 
it must first be boiled in order to remove the silk glue 
that is contained in it. For this purpose the silk ts 
which after the 
In the first place it is treated in a soap bath 
which contains from 


given two treatments follow one 
other. 
30 to 35 per cent of soap. The 
temperature of this soap has been passed through 
this bath, it is then washed well with clean water. In 
handling the very finest grades of chiffon silk, in 
which the greatest of care must be taken in the treat- 
ment, it is customary to stretch the fabric on a frame 
and treat it while in this condition. In the dyeing of 
the fabric the direct and acid coloring matters are the 
ones that are mostly used, while the basic coloring 
matters are employed on lower grade products. (Tex- 
tile Manufacturer, 1925, page 171.) 


Artificial Substances from Cellulose Derivatives 

Cellulose xantho-fatty acid, or a salt of this acid, is 
used in the manufacture of articles or products such 
as coatings, finishes, sizes, artificial leather, cements, 
thickening agents for pigments in textile printing, 
plastic compositions, films and artificial threads. The 
cellulose derivative is used in the form of a solution in 
water or an aqueous solution of a volatile organic or 
inorganic base, such as ammonia, a primary, second- 
ary or tertiary amine of the aliphatic or aromatic series. 
a poly-amine, a quaternary base of acyclic or cyclic 
structure, or a member of the guaniline, pyridine, of 
quinoline group. With this solution there may also 
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be admixed other colloids, and also softening agents 
such as albuminous substances, gelatin, amyloid, 
starch and the like, dextrin, gums, tragasol, glycerine, 
di-glycerine, polyglycerine, glycols, sugars, syrups. 
soaps, fats, oils and ammonium and alkali metal com- 
pounds of fatty sulphonic acids such as Turkey Red 
oil. 

Textile fabrics of vegetable or animal origin are 
finished by the application of a solution of a cellulose 
xantho-fatty acid in water or in an aqueous solution 
of aniline, ammonia, or pyridine, and to which is add- 
ed a filling material, such as zinc white, china clay, or 
talc, or a softening agent such as Turkey Red oil or 
a drying or non-drying oil or a soap, or another colloid 
such as a solution of starch, the coated fabric being 
subsequently dried and either heated or steamed, or 
washed, with an aqueous solution of aniline or tolui- 
dine. (British patent No. 231,805.) 


Printing Textiles with Metallic Powders 

Textile materials are printed to give imitation gold 
effects. For this purpose there is employed a paste 
which consists of gold powder suspended in a solution 
prepared by heating 20 kilograms of colorless gelatin 
and 80 liters of water for one hour under a pressure 
Solidifica- 
tion of the printing paste is avoided by heating the 


of half a kilogram per square centimeter. 


printing roller to a temperature which exceeds 35 deg. 
Cent. The printed effects are made fast to washing 
and soaping by after-treatment with formaldehyde. 

Deposition of gold powder within the printing paste 
on standing is avoided by the use of a more viscous 
solution of gelatin which is prepared by heating 600 
kilograms of gelatin and 4,000 liters of water for eight 
hours in an autoclave under a pressure of 2 kilograms 
per square centimeter. 

Metallic powders are printed together with vat dyes, 
such as the example, algols, helindones, and indan- 
threnes, on fabrics which are dyed with a ground 
capable of being discharged by means of hydrosul- 
phite. 

It is claimed that the gelatin solution which is used 
above may be stored without danger of decomposition. 

For further details see Bulletin Societe Muhlhouse, 
1925, 91, pages 469-470. 


Recognition and Testing of Colors 

In the German journal, Der Textilchemiker und 
Colorist, 1925, numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, there is 
contained a detailed discussion of methods used in 
identifying coloring matters and testing them, as de- 
veloped in the laboratories of the School for Dyeing 
in Barmen. In the first installment of this series 
which is continued from the previous year there are 
discussed the benzidine coloring matters, their recog- 
nition, use and properties. Then the sulphur colors 
are taken up, those that are employed in direct dyeing 
as well as in dyeing with basic colors. In the fourth 


group there are included different individual coloring 
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matters, such as Turkey Red oil with the similar aliza- 
rine and anthracene dyestuffs, Catechu Brown, Log- 
wood Black, Aniline Black and several mineral color- 
ing matters, which are produced on the fiber, such as 
Chrome Yellow, Chrome Orange and Rust Yellow. 
The fifth group of colors includes Indigo and Indigo 
Blue and the sixth group the vat coloring matters. 
The seventh group contains the ice colors and the 
eighth the Naphthol AS colors. Details are also given 
of methods for testing the textile fibers themselves 
and identifying them. 


Dyeing Cottons of Different Growths 

In the Journal of the Textile Institute appears an 
article in which are described the results obtained by 
making a comparison of the shades obtained of cottons 
of different growths when they are dyed together in 
the same bath. 

Different (Indian and American) of 
bleached cotton dye to different shades, that is, depths 
of shades, when dyed together with direct colors, such 
as Chlorazol Black BH, vat coloring matters such as 
Alizanthrene Blue, or sulphur coloring matters such 
as Thionol Brown GD. The depths of the resulting 
shades are approximately proportional to the hair 
weight per centimeter, and therefore the wall thick- 
ness of the cotton fibers (see Clegg, Berichte, 1924, 
page 88). Dead cotton hairs which have abnormally 
thin walls resist coloring matters almost completely. 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton hairs, usually thin 
walled, dye to comparatively lighter shades as com- 


growths 


pared with the coarser American and Indian cottons. 

No relationship exists between the dyeing proper- 
ties of cotton hairs and their absorption of Methylene 
Blue. Variation in the twist of the yarn affects its 
shade of dyeing, the difference in shade produced by 
a variation of two turns per inch in American cotton 
yarn of 20s count being distinctly noticeable. 

Nature of Vat Dyeing on Cotton 

The affinity of the vat coloring matter acids and 
their alkali salts for cotton was examined in an ap- 
paratus enabling the dyeing process to be carried out 
Dyestuffs of 
the indanthrene class were chosen, and it was found 
that while the color acids have a stronger affinity for 
cellulose and are fast to boiling soap solution in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, the corresponding alkali 
salts have not such affinity and are washed out of 
the fiber by soap solution or water. When the fiber, 
impregnated with the color acids is subjected to air 
oxidation, the dye formed has a deeper shade than 
that produced by the usual method. 

Fast colors are obtained only through the inter- 
mediate formation of a cellulose color acid compound. 
In the usual process the color acid is first liberated by 
the action of atmospheric carbon dioxide and is then 
oxidized, but the quantity of carbon dioxide in the 
air does not suffice to produce as deep a shade as in 


in an atmosphere of any desired gas. 
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the experimental dyeing in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide. The blue leuco compound of Indanthrene 
Yellow becomes green in boiling soap solution, and 
this green leuco compound is stable in air and is not 
completely oxidized even by sodium hypochlorite. 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1925, 853-7.) 


NEWPORT ANNOUNCES NEW SULPHUR 
BLUES 

The latest leaflet distributed by the Newport Chem- 
ical \Vorks to holders of the Newport binder describes 
the properties of two new sulphur blues: Newport 
Sulphur Blue NRH and Newport Sulphur Blue DGN, 
described as direct dveing blues which do not require 
special oxidation to develop their shades. 

These colors are said, further, to be of excellent 
solubility, and of particular value for the dyeing of 
cotton in every stage of manufacture in all types of 
machines. The shades, it is stated, do not bronze, 
and possess excellent general fastness properties. 
swatch bows 
and gives their method of application and 


The leaflet exhibits these colors on 
specia! 
fastness properties. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS MOVE 
The Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., of 240 \Vater 
Street, New York City, will move on February 23 to 
quarters at 708-710 \Vashington Street. Both labora- 
tory and office will in the future be located at this 
latter address. ‘The new telephone number is Chelsea 
7853 to 7858, inclusive. 


NEW PONTACHROME BLACK 
The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. Pont de 
Nemours & Co. announce the addition of Pontachrome 


du 


Blue Black BB te their line of wool colors. 

\Vhen dyed afterchrome this product is said to give 
deep blue blacks of excellent fastness to light, rub- 
bing, fulling, potting, scouring, alkalies and perspira- 
tion. It is described as exceedingly level dyeing, is 
suitable 
The best results can be obtained by the top- 


said to penetrate well and is for machine 


dyeing. 
chrome method, but it can also be used chrome mor- 
dant, and for this reason is suitable for use on wool 
in all stages of manufacture and is particularly suit- 


able for dyeing slubbing. It is also recommended 
for vigoureux printing. It leaves cotton and rayon 


effect threads unstained. 


With an Italian firm offering artificial wool to Amer- 
ican textile manufacturers, there is inviting chance to cut 
the overhead in the ancient game of pulling-the-wool-over- 
the-eyes, for now the confidence men can play it syn- 
thetically. It may turn out that the only myth about the 
Golden Fleece was that it was artificial wool—Nation’s 
Business. 
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WOOLEN AND WORSTED DYER 





With mill training; conversant with all kinds of woolen 
machinery and full knowledge of chrome and acid dye- 
stuffs and their application to all fabrics. For mill dem- 
onstrator in New England; located at Providence. Reply 


to Box 327, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








DYESTUFF OVERSEER 





Wanted—Dyestuff overseer, thoroughly familiar with 
the handling and dyeing of piece goods, including glove 
silk, wide tubular and woven broad silk goods. Must be 
real live man capable of getting quality and production, 
able to handle and train labor and generally organize a 
dyehouse to run economically. State age, experience and 
salary required to Box 328, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








PRINT WORKS CHEMIST 





Textile print works chemist-colorist desires position as 
such or as superintendent or assistant. Over twenty years’ 
Best references. 


experience. Address replies to Box 


329, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








LABORATORY ASSISTANT 





Wanted—Thoroughly experienced laboratory as- 
State full 


Address Box 330, 


sistant for large color and chemical house. 
particulars, experience, salary, etc. 
American Dvyestuff Reporter. 








DYEHOUSE OVERSEER 





Experienced cotton yarn dyer desires position. Fa- 
miliar with bleaching and dyeing all classes of colors 
on cotton. Box 331, 


Married. References. 


American Dyestuff Reporter. 


Young. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Chemist organizing a corporation for the manufac- 
ture of some desirable dyestuffs and chemicals for 
the textile industry is desirous of obtaining services 
Man 
in position to make moderate investment preferred. 
Address 


of thoroughly experienced salesman as partner. 


Box 332, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 
SECURE SUCH SUBTLE SHADES 


Battery of Monel Metal piece dyeing 
machines, equipped with Monel Metal 
tanks and reels, in plant of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, Conn. 


Monel Metal dyeing 
equipment assures accurate 
shades and saves scouring time 


HE texture and coloring of Cheney Silks are so 
notable for their quality that the world naturally 
wants to know — how do Cheney Brothers achieve 


4 = 2 
a . 
Mone!IMetaldye jigat Cheney such marvelous dyeing results? 
| ee | Cheney Brothers will tell you that careful dyeing, expert research 
Sai NT 
, , A 


and the use of quality dyestuffs are reasons for the subtle shades 
of Cheney Silks. 
‘ , It is significant however, that Monel Metal equipment is used 
‘ extensively in the production of these rare color effects. For they 
realize that to maintain style leadership, fabrics must be accurately 
dyed and dyeing equipment must be completely cleaned between 
batches. 

Monel Metal dyeing equipment, because it is so easily cleaned 
of old dye, permits the dyeing of many different colors in one ma- 
chine. There’s no “boiling-out” time—no wasted time—when you 
use Monel Meta] equipment. 

Monel Metal resists corrosion and it will not rust. It is tough 

ee Me nT TR we ie and strong as steel—its smooth, hard surface will not catch or mar 


the sheerest silken fabrics. From every standpoint the use of 


Monel Metal hand bark in Cheney baer 4 Monel Metal is economical. 
Brothers dye-house. 


Let us give you more information as to how you too can benefit 


S17 : ; TIT x | by using Monel Metal. 
y) (hei A\ d . 
I i y Vi, i yj | aN B 
Wea 


ne ; ASK FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled, Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content, It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. The name ‘‘Monel Metal ‘1s @ registered traue mark. 
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Bushed bearings renewed without disturbing the head. 


Cut gears, enclosed with cast iron covers. 

Top bearings elevated and perfectly balanced pro- 
pellers to overcome thrust or deflection at bottom of 
shaft. 

Propeller design and shaft centres to equalize the 
flow of liquor. 

Enlarged shafts to ensure rigidity. 

Casted pans and drains to arrest all oil. 

Casted oil-tight chain cases. 

Silent chain drive. 

Motor elevated above greatest heat of the machine, 
and drive chain take-up adjustment 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 1907 GROVEVILLE, N. J. 





The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
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HYDROSULFITE 


N improved process in the man- 

ufacture of Hydrosulfite en- 
ables us to offer a uniform product, 
completely soluble, that will not pre- 
cipitate inactive metallic matter in 
the stripping bath. 


May we submit sample and price? 


ARKANSAS (0., Ine. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 







THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 


46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 24 Holborn, London, E. C. 1 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 
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1926 Boston Mass. 


7 ae SS 


This exposition represents 
the largest international 
gathering of manufac- 
a turers, engineers, mill 


and students. 


Dea 


LWUZS 


p superintendents, scientists 


Under Auspices of the Address All Communications 
Textile Exhibitors to the Executive 
cAssociation Inc. 329 Park So. Bldg. Boston 
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REPORTER 


An Up-to-date 


Tabulation of American Dyes 


classified alphabetically and 
by Schultz and Colour In- 
dex Numbers is one of the 
features of the new 


The 1925 Year Book 
of the 
American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


and reliable Dyestuff Buyers’ 

Guide. It first appeared in the 
1924 Year Book. For the new edi- 
tion it has been revised, brought up 
to date and the Colour Index num- 
bers included. If you know the name 
of any American color or merely its 
Schultz or Colour Index number you 
can quickly ascertain its classifica- 
tion, its maker and all competing 
products. 


te tabulation forms a handy 


Fastness Tests 


This Year Book also contains the 
Standard Methods of Determining 
the Fastness of Dyestuffs on Dyed 
Silk and Wool and Dyed and Printed 


Cotton. The tests are given for de- 
termining the fastness of dyes to 
laundry and mill washing, fulling, 
scouring and other agencies. ‘Lhe 
methods of making the fastness tests 
on each kind of fiber for each class 
of fastness are described fully. 


The volume also includes the reports 
of the Sub-Committees on Fastness 
to Perspiration, Fastness to Light, 
Fastness to Carbonizing and Fast- 
ness to Sea Water and of the Re- 
search Committee of the Association. 
These reports contain technical ma- 
terial of value to anyone concerned 
with the testing and application of 
dyestuffs. 


Copies of this volume may be obtained at $3 per copy 
from the Secretary of the Association, Walter E. Hadley, 


5 Mountain 


Avenue, Maplewood, N. J., 


or from Howes 


Publishing Company, 90 William Street, New York City 
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A LIQUID RAPID IN 
PRODUCT ACTION 


FOR ALL DESIZING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Whether you desize before kier boiling, be- 
fore dyeing in the gray or before the final 
finishing, as in the case of cotton and mixed 
rayon shirtings, dress-goods, etc., Rapidase 
will be found to be most efficient and most 
economical. 

\Vrite for further information. 


American Rapidase Company, Ine. 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Ine. 
93 Broad St. 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 


FACTORIES: 
NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 


ee 
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ALFRED SUTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Specialist in Testing Apparatus 
NEW: The Cruger Micro-Analyser 


tor textiles, their fibers, con 
struction and for counting 
the picks. Equipped with il- 
luminating chamber. 


Ask for leaflet 1063. 


Union Color & Chemical Co. 


—— INCORPORATED — 


110 HIGH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Garfield Aniline Works 


GARFIELD, N. J. 


ANILINE and ALIZARINE 
COLORS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


UNION DYEING, 
COMBINATIONS OF WOOL, 
COTTON, SILK, RAYON, 
LUSTRON, AND CELANESE 
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Textile Finishing Machinery Co......... Second C over 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Unmou Color & Chemical Co... ...... 6.6.5 00ces XVII 
United. Chemical Products, Inc.......0026.....% XVII 
i. S&S. Gomme Ge Acerca COs c.cicc ac kiccasccs acs XVII 


Vellner, Eugene 


Wolf, Jacques, 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 583 Drexel Bldg. 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


——DManufacturer of -—— 


TANNIC ACID, COMMERCIAL 
TANNIC ACID, U.S. P. AND C.P. 
TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
CRUDE AND HALF REFINED TARTAR 
ANTIMONY LACTATE 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF IRON 
NITRATE OF IRON 
GALLIC ACID 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


Jobbers Of 


CHEMICALS STARCHES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office and Warehouses: Fox Point 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


Your General Store— 


N the general store of the dyeing industry 

goods are both bought and sold. It is the 
market where buyers come for used machinery 
—dyeing machinery, extractors, washers, 
bleaching kiers, mercerizing machines, surplus 
chemicals, dyehouse supplies. Those who have 
such goods to sell find it profitable to dispose 
of them here. 


The general store is the classified advertising 
columns of the journals of the industry. 


The American Dyestuff Reporter maintains a 
branch of this general store. J/ts classified 
column is for you, if you have machinery or 
chemicals to sell. 


You will find that even an inch space is very 
profitable in this market. Try it. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
90 William Street New York City 





EXHIBITION 


Auspices 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers 


Buyers and Sellers 


“GET TOGETHER” FOR MUTUAL PROFIT 
AT THIS EXPOSITION. 


THE BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR THE KNIT- 
TING AND TEXTILE TRADE IN 1926 MEANS 
THE ATTENDANCE OF MORE BUYERS AND 
SELLERS. 


THERE WILL BE MORE “GETTING TO- 
GETHER” AND, THEREFORE 


More Business ! 


THE WISER FIRMS IN THE INDUSTRY ARE 
GETTING IN EARLY. 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~To Obtain — ~To Reduce — 


Smooth, Uniform Warps Production Costs 
Even Penetration _. Shedding or Flaking 
Greater Loon E Percentage of Seconds 


We recommend the lise of ““Axco” Warp Size 
‘for the best results in all warp izing oper- 
ations. A demonstration will convince you. 


_ AKLIPSTEIN & CO. 


bi i i 644-52 Greenwich St. 
i i (| NEW ‘YORK CITY | 
peer - Branches: ' 
Boston | Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I. |; Charlotte, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by i 
Ay + KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd. 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 


4 
; 
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